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National Officers of the Association 


President .RAYMOND W JACOBY, Ciba Co, Inc, 
627 Greenwich St, New York 14, NY 

Vice President (Central Atlantic Region) FREDERICK V TRAUT, Globe 
Dye Works Co, 4500 Worth St, Philadelphia 24, Pa 

Vice President (Western Region).....JOSEPH H JONES, Phoenix Dye Works, 
1963 Southport Ave, Chicago 14, il 

Vice President (New England Region) ; ERNEST R KASWELL, Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc, 1000 Providence Highway, Dedham, Mass 

Vice President (Southern Region) .. WALTER M SCOTT, U S Dept of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D C 

Secretary.. HAROLD C CHAPIN, Lowell Technological Institute, Lowell, Mass 

Assistant Secretary........ RICHARD R FREY, Lowell Technological Institute, 
Lowell, Mass 

eee .ALBERT E SAMPSON, National Aniline Division, 
Allied Chemical ry Dye Corp, 150 ww St, Boston 14, Mass 

Treasurer Emeritus ‘ .WILLIAM R MOORHOUSE, 
P O Box 352, South Yarmouth, Mass 

Founder bie aa adele ack a hee eae oe tie O84 

Chairman of the Executive Committee on Research. 
101 West 31st Street, Room 1500, New York 1, 

Director of Research... HAROLD W STIEGLER, Lowell , rr Institute, 
Lowell, Mass 


Standing Committees of the Council 


.. LOUIS A OLNEY (Deceased) 
se S LITTLE, 


Technical Committee on Research............ CHARLES W DORN, Chairman 
Publicity NG Wee Pe re .. JAMES A DOYLE, Chairman 
Conventions ..GEORGE O LINBERG, Chairman 


Appropriations ‘ ALBERT E SAMPSON, Chairman 
Constitution and Bylaws SE re. HAROLD C CHAPIN, Chairman 
Membership and Local Sections JOSEPH H JONES, Chairman 
Corporate ween nes -ALBERT E JOHNSON, Chairman 
Publications Deisgla ea.aeemenaceeivaniars .PERCIVAL THEEL, Chairman 
Technical Program jieieaansenatens ARTHUR W ETCHELLS, Chairman 
Technical Supplies.................. -HAROLD C CHAPIN, Chairman 


Councilors 
Representing Sections 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 


Northern New England: JOHN P PLOUBIDES, FRANK J RIZZO, ROBERT D 


ROBINSON 

Rhode Island: FRANCIS H CASEY, ERNEST J CHORNYEI, EDWARD H 
GAMBLE, RAYMOND B TAYLORSON 

Western New England: RAYMOND J CAREY, RUDOLPH C GEERING 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC REGION 

Hudson-Mohawk: IRWIN J SMITH 

New York: ROBERT C ALLISON, MATTHEW J BABEY, WILLIAM F BROMMEL- 
SIEK, PERCY J FYNN, JOHN H HENNESSEY, PAUL J LUCK, HARRY 
MOORE 

Niagara Frontier: BERNARD K EASTON 

Philadelphia: ARTHUR W _ ETCHELLS, HARRY L MORGAN, RICHARD A 
SHIMP, CLARENCE A SEIBERT, JACKSON A WOODRUFF 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Piedmont: A HENRY GAEDE, HARLEY Y JENNINGS, HERMAN J JORDAN, 
JR, M M McCANN, HENRY A RUTHERFORD 
South Central: JOSEPH D MOSHEIM 
Southeastern: §S JACK DAVIS, ROBERT B HALLOWELL 


Washington: LAWRENCE L HEFFNER 


WESTERN REGION 
Mid-West: ERIC W CAMP, L B MacFARLAND, J GORDON STOTT 
Pacific Northwest: HUBERT A DESMARAIS 
Pacific Southwest: SIDNEY SPRINGER 


Past Presidents 
ELVIN H KILLHEFFER, P J WOOD, WILLIAM H CADY, ALBAN EAVENSON 
CARL Z DRAVES, THOMAS R SMITH, WILLIAM D APPEL, HENRY YY 
HERRMANN, C NORRIS RABOLD, J ROBERT BONNAR 


Local Section Officers 


New England Region 
NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 


a rere JOHN M GOULD, Barre Wool Combing Co, Ltd, 
South Barre, Mass 
I ia 5 60: skccrasgcoraie-o-0-0svccain AZEL W MACK, Dexter Chemical Corp, 


_ 581 Boylston St, Boston 16, Mass 
Vice Chairman—EDWARD B BELL Treasurer—WILLIAM W PENNOCK 


RHODE ISLAND 


a ‘ REMUS F CAROSELLI, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp, 
shton, ! 
Wie os ie og ele CHARLES F STOKES, Carbic-Moss Corp, 


87 Weybosset St, Providence, R | 
Vice Chairman—THORWALD LARSON Treasurer—J WILLIAM TIMPERLEY 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 


Chairman .. THOMAS V GILLICK, JR, American Felt Co, 
Glenville, Conn 
eee ANDREW W GOODWIN, Princeton Knitting Mills, 


Watertown, Conn 
Vice Chairman—JOHN E HIRN, SR 


Central Atlantic Region 


HUDSON-MOHAWK 
Chairman WILLIAM A NELSON, Ritter Chemical Co, Inc, 403 W 
Main St, Amsterdam, N Y 
ooo coker codes LEONARD S LANG, Cluett, Peabody & Co, Inc, 
116th St and 6th Ave, North Troy, N Y 
Vice Chairman—A E HERRMANN, JR Treasurer—JOHN W MERRILL 


Treasurer—A H DE MARCO 


NEW YORK 
Chairman .JOHN H HENNESSEY, Berkshire Color & Chemical Co, 
Delawanna, NJ 
Secretary .NORMAN A JOHNSON, American Dyestuff Reporter, 


44 East 23rd St, New York 10, N Y 
Vice Chairman—EDMUND A LEONARD Treasurer—JOHN A KOMNINOS 
NIAGARA FRONTIER 
Chairman JOHN WALLACE, Supersilk Hosiery Mills, 1151 Florence St, 
London, Ontario, Canada 
Secretary... KENNETH A LISTER, Canadian Industries Ltd, 92 King St E, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
Vice Chairman—WILLIAM H LEYKING Treasurer—A M VIDITZ-WARD 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chairman THOMAS H HART, Hart Products Corp, P O Box 5025, 
Philadelphia 11, Pa 
Secretary ERNST W EMPTING, General Dyestuff Co, 123 S 2nd St, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa 
Vice Chairman—ERNEST BURRELL Treasurer—DONALD W ROBINSON 


Southern Region 


PIEDMONT 
Chairman CLARENCE HOOPER, Burlington Industries, 427 S Broad St, 
Burlington, NC 
Secretary .. WARREN E RIXON, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co 


112 § Tryon St, Charlotte, N C 
Vice Chairman—CLEMENT O STEVENSON Treasurer—J C KING 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Chairman. .WILLIAM F LUTHER, Dixie Mercerizing Co, Chattanooga 1, 
Tenn 
Secretary. ERNEST V HELMS, Geigy Dyestuffs, Div Geigy Chemical 
Corp, 276 S Crest Rd, Chattanooga 4, Tenn 
Vice Chairman—J C WHITT Treasurer—FRANKLIN E CATER 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Chairman... . JAMES W SWINEY, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
Secretary EDWARD R RAVENEL, Morton Salt Co, Decatur, Ga 
Vice Chairman—WM B GRIFFIN Treasurer—WM E FAYSSOUX 
WASHINGTON 
Chairman. ...GEORGE § BUCK, JR, National Cotton Council of America, 


1832 M St, NW, Washington 6, D C 
Secretary NELSON F GETCHELL, National Cotton Council of America, 


1832 M St, NW, Washington 6, D C 
Vice Chairman—GEORGE P FULTON Treasurer—LOUIS R MIZELL 


Western Region 


MID-WEST 
Chairman. : ARTHUR | HULTBERG, Bear Brand Hosiery Co, 
Kankakee, II! 
Secretary.. WARREN B BROADBENT, Geigy Dyestuffs, 629 W Washington 
Blvd, Chicago, III 


Vice Chairman—SAMUEL M LITTLEJOHN Treasurer—K M HARMS 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Chairman... .ROBERT E NEWMAN, Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore 
Secretary... THEODORE M MARSHALL, Nyanza Color & Chemical Co, Inc, 


115 SW Fourth Ave, Portiand 4, Ore 
Vice Chairman—ALEX H McKENZIE, JR Treasurer—JOHN L AYRES 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


Chairman....JOHN SMITH, Dyemasters, Inc, 363 East Beach St, Ingle- 
wood, Calif 
Secretory....CLARICE H LINDSEY, Univ of Calif, Dept of Home Eco 


nomics, Los Angeles 24, Calif 


Vice-Chairman...ROBERT A FLIEGEL Treasurer... ANGUS H ROBERTS 


Student Chapters 


BRADFORD DURFEE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, CLEMSON COLLEGE, FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON COLLEGE, GEORGIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, LOWELL 
TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, NEW BEDFORD INSTITUTE OF TEXTILES AND TECHNOLOGY, NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE 
INSTITUTE, RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, UTICA TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
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COUNCIL 


Jan 20 (Hotel Statler, New York, 
N Y); Apr 20 (Philadelphia, Pa); June 
15; week of Sept 10th (New York, N Y); 
Nov 16; Jan 18, 1957. 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Sept 13-15, 1956 (Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York) (as part of the Perkin Centennial, 
Sept 10-15); 1957 (Boston); 1958 (Chi- 
cago); 1959 (Washington, DC) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Jan 20 (Jack’s Restaurant, Albany. 
NY); March 16 (Hotel Johnstown, 
Johnstown, N Y); May 18 (Ladies Nite) ; 
June 22 (Annual Outing). 


MID-WEST SECTION 


Feb 11 (Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill) ; 
May 5 (Plankington Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis); June 16 (Outing—Browns Lake 
Resort, Burlington, Wis) 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Jan 27, Mar 2 (Hotel Delmonico, New 
York, N Y); Mar 23, Apr 27, May 18 
(Kohler’s Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 
N J). 


NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 


Jan 20 (U S); Mar 3 (Canada—meet- 
ing to be held in conjunction wtih Ontario 
Section, CATCC); Apr 27 (U S). 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 

Feb 17 (U S Quartermaster Research & 
Development Command, Natick, Mass); 
Apr 27 (Lowell Technological Institute, 
Lowell, Mass); Sept 28 (Annual Outing 
—Wachusett Country Club, West Boylston, 
Mass); Oct 19 (Science Park, Boston, 
Mass); Dec 1 (Annual Meeting—Hotel 
Vendome, Boston) 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST SECTION 


Feb 6 (Gourmet Restaurant, Beverly 
Hills, Calif). 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Jan 13 (Drake Hotel, Philadelphia) ; 
Mar 3 (Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia) ; 
Apr 20 (Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia); May 18 (Annual Outing) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 


Feb 4 (Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S C); 
Apr 7 (Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh, 
N C); June 8-9 (Outing — Mayview 
Manor Blowing Rock, N C); Oct 6 (An- 
nual Meeting—Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N C) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 

Jan 27, Mar 16 (Rapp’s Restaurant, Shel- 
ton, Conn); May 11 (Ladies’ Night— 
Waverly Inn, Cheshire, Conn); June 15 
(Outing); Oct 5 (Annual Meeting—Hart- 
ford, Conn); Nov 16 (Rapp’s Restaurant, 
Shelton, Conn) 
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Olney Medal Award of 1956 


HE Committee of Award will appreciate suggestions regarding candidates 

for the Olney Medal Award of 1956. These should be in the hands of H C 
Chapin, AATCC secretary, not later than March 1, 1956. Data on the accom. 
plishments of candidates should be specific in such matters as journal references 
or patents, but all definite information will be helpful. Letters from several 
sponsors of one candidate are needless, except for giving additional data. 

Under the rules the basis of award is outstanding achievement in the field of 
textile chemistry, which is understood to include the development of chemical 
agents or chemical processes used in the manufacture of textiles or methods of 
evaluation. 

In making awards, the Committee need not be confined to the consideration 
of any one specific achievement or contribution, but may in its discretion consider 
the sum total of various and continued contributions to the field, no matter of 
how long duration. 

The citation of the award, drawn by the Committee and accompanying the 
presentation of the medal, shall set forth clearly the occasion for the award. 

The voting members of the Committee are Harley Y Jennings, chairman, 
Walter M Scott, Percival Theel, Paul L Meunier, President Raymond W Jacoby, 
(ex officio). 








ACTIVITIES OF THE LOCAL SECTIONS 





PIEDMONT—The Piedmont Section held its annual meeting on October 29, 1955 
at the Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, N C, with 175 members and guests in attendance 

The Research Committee elected Luther B Arnold, Jr chairman for 1956 to succeed 
Edward A Murray. Dr Murray reported on the Section’s Intersectional Contest paper 
which was presented by R Hobart Souther at the 1955 Convention in Atlantic City 

The afternoon technical session featured talks on the qualities of three synthetic 
fibers: “The Dyeing and Related Processing of Nylenka”, Ross M Stribling, American 
Enka Corp (R A Pinault, speaker); “Hibulk Acrilan”, S Jack Davis, The Chemstrand 
Corp; and “Arnel Triacetate, Its Properties, Applications and Dyeing Characteristics’ 
A F Tesi, Celanese Corp of America. 

A social hour preceded the evening banquet. Guest speaker at the banquet wa‘ 
William E Clark, vice president, U S Rubber Co, who discussed “Cotton Textiles: An 
Over Capacity Industry”. AATCC president Raymond W Jacoby presented Samuel | 
Hayes with a silver tray, a memento from the Section to Mr Hayes in recognition ot 
his 25th anniversary as chairman. Recipients of the Charles H Stone Scholarship— 
William M Barnett, Jr of North Carolina State College and R R Clements of Clemson 
College—were introduced. New officers were installed for 1956. 


(See meeting photos on page P886—Dec 5, 1955 issue—ADR) 


PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Section met on December 2nd at Kugler’ 
Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa, for its last meeting of the year. Chairman Fred Traut 
presented to Robert C Bokum, director of the Evening School at Philadelphia Textile 
Institute, a check in the amount of $1,v00.00 for use of the Institute's facilities by the 
Section’s Educational Committee. 

Section officials, councilors and committeemen for 1956 were announced as follows: 
Chairman—Thomas H Hart, Hart Products Corp; Vice Chairman—Ernest Burrell, Rox 
borough Co; Treasurer—Donald W Robinson, Para-Chem, Inc; Secretary—Ernst W 
Empting, General Dyestuff Co; Councilors—Arthur W Etchells, Hellwig Dyeing Corp. 
Harry L Morgan, James Lees & Sons Co, Richard A Shimp, E I du Pont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc, J A Woodruff, American Viscose Corp, C B Siebert, Scholler Bros. Percival 
Theel, Philadelphia Textile Institute, joins E C Bertolet as Chairman Emeritus. 

Thomas H Hart, vice chairman, announced the election of Fred V Traut, Globe 
Dye Works, as national vice president (Central Atlantic Region). 

Program Chairman Arthur W Etchells introduced the speaker of the evening, F J 
De Maria, Para-Chem, Inc, who presented the Section’s 1955 Intersectional Contest 
Paper, “Dyeing of Wool with Direct Dyes”. 
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EORGE L BAXTER, 59, director 
G and sales manager of Bradford 
Dyeing Association, died December 9, 
1955 at the Kingsbridge Veterans Hos- 
pital, New York, N Y, after a long 
illness. 

Long prominent in AATCC affairs, 
on both the national and sectional lev- 
els, Mr Baxter was serving the Asso- 
ciation as vice president, representing 
the Central Atlantic Region. Also on 
the national level, he was chairman of 
the Committee on Membership and 
Local Sections; chairman of the Dining 
and Banquet Subcommittee, Perkin 
Centennial Executive Committee; a 
member of the President's Advisory 
Committee; and a member of TCR’s 
Committee on Evaluation of Durable 
On the local level, he had 
served the New York Section as a 
chairman and councilor. 

Mr Baxter was also very active in 
the American Association for Textile 
Technology, Inc, and the National 
Association of of Textile 
Fabrics, having served the former a 
number of years as a member of the 


Finishes. 


Finishers 


board of governors. 





The Late 
GEORGE L BAXTER 


Born June 1, 1896 in Mamaroneck, 
N Y, Mr Baxter attended school in 
that city. He began his textile career 
with Bronx Finishing Co, which he 
left in 1928 as head dyer to work as 
dyer and chemist for Lowell Bleach- 
ery, St Louis, Mo. He joined Bradford 
Dyeing Association in 1929, and was 
made a director in 1950. 

Mr Baxter is survived by his widow, 
Emma, two sons, George, Jr and Rob- 


ert C, and two sisters, Mrs Everett 
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Of Mr Baxter, AATCC President 
Raymond W Jacoby said: “The death 
of George L Baxter is a serious loss 
not only to the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists but 
also to the entire finishing industry. 
His knowledge and ability brought him 
broad responsibility with the Bradford 
Dyeing Association, which he met very 
efficiently. In spite of a full and busy 
life in industry, he found time to give 
thoroughly and generously of his ser- 
vices to aid and further the progress 
of the AATCC. The past two years, 
he had been regional vice-president of 
the Association. Previously, he was 
chairman of the Corporate Member- 
ship Committee and also served on 
many other committees. 

Much of the progress of the AATCC 
has been due to his many talents which 
he devoted to it. The same might also 
be said for the entire finishing indus- 
try, so that we all mourn his loss and 
also feel a deep debt of gratitude.” 


PERKIN CENTENNIAL GENERAL PROGRAM TO FEATURE 


WIDE RANGE OF PAPERS 


HE General Program for this year’s Perkin Centennial, which will be held the week of September 10th 


at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N Y, 


under the sponsorship of AATCC, is nearing completion. 


George O Linberg, General Program Chairman for the Centennial, has announced development of the 


Program to date as follows: 


Society 


SOCIETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, INC 


AMERICAN 


SOCIETY OF DYERS AND COLOURISTS 


SOCIETY OF COSMETIC CHEMISTS 


AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS ASSOCIA- 


TION 


January 2, 1956 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Papers 


“The Application 


Modified Polystyrene Plastics,” 


pers Co, Inc 


of Colorants to 


Polystyrene and 
George Godfrey, Kop- 


“The Application of Colorants to Rubber and Other 
Elastomeric Plastics’, H M Whitacre, Akron Chemical 


Co 


“Ultraviolet Absorbers in Plastics”, 


W B Hardy and 


Ralph Coleman, American Cyanamid Co 
“Colorants for Acrylic Plastics’, S C Kelton, Jr, Rohm 


& Haas Co 


“The Preparation and Use of Special Polystyrene Color 


Standards for 


Fresh and Processed 


Food Products”, 


G W Ingle, Monsanto Chemical Co 


Kodak Co 


bert 


“Seeing Light and Color”, 


“The Application of Colorants to Leather” 


Ralph M Evans, Eastman 


Speaker: Sir Robert Robinson 


“Color in Cosmetics”, Donald H Powers, Warner-Lam- 


(Panel), 


E D Compton, moderator 
“The Chemical and Physical Nature of Leather Fibers 
in Relation to Dyeing”, Robert Stubbings, Chemistry 


Dept, Lehigh Univ 
(Continued on page P4) 
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AMERICAN LEATHER CHEMISTS ASSOCIA- 
TION (Continued) 


NATIONAL PAINT, VARNISH & LACQUER 
ASSOCIATION, INC 

CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE 
COLOURISTS AND CHEMISTS 


AMERICAN SOCIETY 
IALS 


FOR TESTING MATER- 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


INTER-SOCIETY COLOR COUNCIL 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 


MENT OF SCIENCE 


INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


DRY COLOR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INC 


COLOR ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, INC 
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“Coloring of Leather on Which Penetration Is Desired”, 
Joseph A Casnocha, Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc 

“The Spray or Brush Dyeing of Leather’, C H Geister, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 

“Dyes and Dyeing Processes for Special Properties of 
Color”, J S Kirk, General Aniline & Film Corp 
“Properties and Applications of Organic Pigments” 
(Plus 3 additional papers) 


“Internal Application of Color in the Manufacture of 
Man-Made Fibers”, C E Coke, J Dean, E I Birnbaum, 
L E Moody and L J Sheps 


“Progress in the Development of Fast Colors” 
“Progress in the Development of Colorfastness Test 
Methods” 


Symposium—"A Century of Progress in the Synthesis of 
Dyes’, M L Crossley, chairman 

“Early Aniline Dyes”, Hans Z Lecher, consultant 
“Dyes for Cotton”, W W Williams, General Dyes:uff Co 
“Dyes for Animal Fibers”, James Ogilvie, National Ani- 
line Div, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

“Dyes for Nontextile Coloration’, M A Perkins, E | 
du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 

“Dyes for the Hydrophobic Fibers”, H E Schroeder and 
S N Boyd, Jr, E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 
“Dyes in Photography, L G S Brooker, Eastman Kodak 
Co 
“Flourescent White Mario American 


Dyes”, Scalera, 


Cyanamid Co 


“Description of Color”, Deane B Judd 

“Seeing Light and Color’, Ralph M Evans 
“Color in Industrial Design”, Walter C Granville 
in Color”, Junius Bird, 


Primordial Interest 


American Museum of Natural History 


“Man’s 


Symposium—B E Proctor, Dept of Food Technology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, presiding 

“The Structure and Properties of Present-Day Food 
Colors”, Samuel Zuckerman, H Kohnstamm & Co, Inc 
“Sugar and Chocolate Candies”, Philip Gott, National 
Confectioners’ Association 
“Meat and Meat Products’, 
Meat Institute Foundation 
“Cereals and Baked Products’, 
American Institute of Baking 


Henry Kraybill, American 


William B Bradley, 
“Significance of Color in Dairy Products’, Arnold A 
Johnson, National Dairy Research Laboratories, Inc 
“Citrus Products”, Kenneth H_ Klipstein, 
Cyanamid Co 

“Psychological Aspects of Food Colors from the Con- 
sumer’s Standpoint”, Dean Foster, U S$ Testing Co, Inc 


American 


“Advances in Phthalocyanine Technology”, R E Brouil- 
lard 

“Theories of Dyeing”, Milton Harris, Valko, 
W R Remington, H E Schroeder 


Emery 


“The Manufacture of Synthetic Dyes’, Samuel Lenher, 
E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc 


“Color Harmony from Fashion to Industry”, 
\Varner, D B Fuller & Co, Inc 


John F 


January 


2, 1956 
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1955 National Convention 





THE FINISHER’S VIEWPOINT* 


INTRODUCTION 


ITHIN the framework of profit and 

loss, and statistical success, the per- 
formance of the new chemical and physi- 
cal techniques is difficult to evaluate. The 
finisher’s viewpoint is therefore a mixed 
one. He feels that the miracle fibers and 
their blends force him into the complex 
role of experimental chemical engineer, 
magician, and unerring prognosticator. 
He does not avoid this strange mandate, 
however. From long experience he knows 
that the insurmountable today is reduced 
to a simple process in due time; and that 
experience gained in troubled progress 
when a_ process becomes 


serves well 


standard. 

A general historical review of trouble- 
shooting carrier-dyeing of Dacron, some 
specific fabric handling problems, and a 
critique of additive finishing will serve to 
shed some light on the finisher’s position. 


DISCUSSION 


What happens in conventional Dacron 
dyeing when polymer science, fabric tech- 
nology and finishing technique meet with 
the less idealistic conditions of the mill? 

The physical plant prerequisite of dye- 
ing Dacron under 
pheric conditions was satisfied by enclos- 


conventional atmos- 
ing winches and jigs and providing heat 
above the normal liquor levels. To cope 
with the variables in fabric construction 
and their behavior in the liquor, some of 
the winches were equipped with variable 
speed drives. 

Initial commercial attempts to dye Dac- 
ron commenced with the benzoic-acid 
method, which was followed by an array 
of methods listed in sequence as: 


Orthophenylphenol-acetic acid 

Chlorinated-benzene emulsions (Velanol TC 
& Tanalon) 

Methylsalicylate emulsions 


Orthophenylphenol-diammonium phosphate 


Presented on Friday, September 23, 1955 in 
the Viking Room, Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N J, before the Symposium on Bringing 
Synthetics Up to Date. 
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JOHN A KOMNINOS 
W aldrich Co 
Delawanna, N J 


Abbreviated observation of the frenetic 
production scene in the dyeing and finish- 
ing industries invites speculation, gives 
birth to many far-fetched theories, and 
gives a general impression of disorder. On 
closer and continued examination many 
of the seemingly insurmountable problems 
are solved locaily on specific fabric con- 
structions and some are solved to such a 
degree that the answers serve as guides 
for many types of fabrics. This discourse 
deals with newer synthetic fabric process- 
ing problems as experienced in the finish- 
ing plant with some insight to their 
apparent answers. 

The sequence of preparatory treatments 
of the newer synthetics destined for con- 
ventional or pressure dyeing are defined 
in order to demonstrate the different 
avenues of approach to the two types of 
dyeing. 

The effect of high temperature upon 
dyed fabric blends of Arnel/viscose, 
Dynel/viscose, and Orlon/nylon is noted. 
A practical method of fabric temperature 
measurement is discussed. 

The correlation of a woven-goods fin- 
ishing problem to a sweater-dyeing prob- 
lem is revealed. 

The unsolved problems of additive 
finishing the newer synthetics are intro- 
duced with the question, “Should the mir- 
acle polymers be dependent upon their 
additive sztellites for success? 


‘his sequence was not planned, but war- 
ranted by: 

1) Inconsistent dyeing success. 

2) Variables in color-fastness properties. 
hazard, 


3) Economics and health 


Though our experience in this period 
different con- 
structions on both jigs and winch styles 


was necessarily on many 
uncontrolled variables 


arrived at these 


with a host of 
(fabric to 


tentative conclusions: 


fabric), we 


1) Dye-assisting agents should be anionic and 
be chosen for their low foam, high-emul- 
sifying power towards hydrogenated fats, 


oils, and phenol derivatives. 


2) Tarring of color is not necessarily a dye- 


stuff or carrier deficiency. 
3) pH of 5.5-6.5 generally gives best results. 


4) Water-softening additives should be of the 
glassy-phosphate type rather than organic 


amine type since peptizing action more 


han true chemical chelation is desired. 
(The accompanying ability of glassy phos- 
phates to revert slowly to acid phosphates 


was a fortunate incidental effect.) 
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5) Certain dyestuffs behave partially as car- 
riers, and, over prolonged dye periods, as 
diphenylamine 

Yellow G. 


6) The colloid-dispersion type of carrier holds 


self-promoters, specifically 


yellows, such as Acetate 


some advantage over  solvent-emulsion 
type. 

7) We should explore other methods of dye 
ing Dacron. This led us into the pressure- 
dyeing field with the Barotor. 

In the second phase of our work we 
decided on the Dowicide A-DAP carrier 
method as a standard. Here, too, while 
taking all the precautions dictated by our 
previous general conclusions, we had an 
abnormally high percentage of seconds. 
Closer study of success and failure within 
style groups indicated that variations in 
fiber lubrication before arrival of the 
goods at the finishing mill had a marked 
effect on our batting average. 

1) All 


fabrics 


filament Dacron styles and Dacron 


with low twist were relatively 


trouble free. 
2) S ingle 1 plied fat Vi- 
2) Spun singles and plied yarn fabrics evi 
denced amount of dyeing faults. 


3) With 


Dacron - Sandcrepe 


greater 
high-twist Dacron, ie, as in all 
(moss - crepe weave), 
poor dyeing became the rule rather than 

the exception. 

These three points are reinforced by 
the following laboratory and mill observa- 
tion: sample pieces representing the three 
style groups after solvent-scour and built- 
detergent boil-off in the mill evidenced 
significant amounts of solvent-soluble resi- 
due in the lab. 

Low-twist or no-twist filament had low 
extractables. As twist increased and total 
sizing decreased solvent extractables in- 
creased. Warps, when separated from the 
fillings of each fabric, supported this rule. 
Fillings did not. 

These same pieces, when given a wet- 
run dyeing cycle with carrier and without 
dyestuffs on a winch, gave these results: 

a) The lightweight taffeta 


all-flament rep- 


resenting group l and known to be originally 


alkali-soluble 


hydrogenated fat 


sized with vinyl and emulsified 


evidenced an almost clear 
liquor devoid of oil droplets. 
fabric 


a perceptible indication of oil on the 


b) The all-spun suiting-weight gave 
water 


surface. 
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c) The high-twist moss-crepe blousing, pre- 


pared on a jig, produced noticeable oily ma 


terials on the water surface. 
d) Subsequent jig dyeing of the taffeta gave 


good results. Barotor dyeing of the spun  suit- 


ing was fair to poor. Further dyeing on the 
crepe was not attempted. In another plant, how 
ever, production of this style has been reported 
to be impossible with jig-scouring and dyeing 
successful when the goods 


and only partially 


are given a relaxed solvent scour and jig dyeing. 
These obvious discrepancies led us to 
review Our scouring procedures and look 
critically at the size and lubricant addi- 
tives. 
10% of emulsified 
solvent-scour and/or built detergent BO 
to 100% scour (in effect, dry- 
cleaning with high-boiling aliphatic hy- 
drocarbon Amsco 460, Varsol #5) on a 
jig improved all styles. The previously 
most troublesome were improved the most 
as a general rule. 


The change from 


solvent 


Commission finishers do not have ready 
access to yarn sizing and lubrication data, 
and for the most part, pay little attention 
to these small unknowns. To ignore these 
small unknowns, 
invitation to trouble. 


however, is an open 

The inadvertent deposit of waxes at the 
afterwaxer, template marks, and emer- 
gency overwaxing after yarn breaks are 
readily observed on the wet-out end of a 
jig run or on the wet-out drum of the 
Hennikens boil-off. These obvious faults, 
once seen, can be dealt with and many 
times overcome. Observant operators and 
dyers can make their chores much easier 
at this point. In plant operations of con- 
siderable size much rehandling grief could 
be avoided if a responsible person would 
be assigned to observing the initial wet- 
ting out of fabrics in process. 

It is the apparently 
fabrics that trouble of a more 
insidious nature. Of the fabrics containing 
suspicious lubricants those boiled-off and 
dyed under tension of a jig are prone to 
show unlevel or resist-effect dye faults, 
more than the same fabric given a relaxed 
boil-off and winch dyeing. Of course this 
idea is axiomatic in the textile wet-process- 
ing industry. 


uniformly sized 


cause 


It seems to be of greater 
importance when dealing with the newer 
synthetics, hydrophobic nature 
gives them the property of wicking rather 
than absorption. 


whose 


Post-mortem analysis of the above-men- 
tioned style groups have revealed several 
causes of trouble. 
attempted and 
caused by: 


A random review is 
organized as problems 


1) Foreign materials in woven goods. 


2) Storage and handling of carrier chemicals. 
Glycerides, hydrogenated fats, and par- 
affins are used for yarn lubrication. These 
lubricants which are either saponifiable or 
emulsifiable, are usually applied to warps 
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at the afterwaxer on top of sizing mate- 
rials, or, if the yarn is of sufficient high 
twist sizing is sometimes omitted. 

This troublesome in 
fabric preparation for dyeing. The ab- 
sence of a sizing bottom makes the com- 


Omission can be 


plete removal of some lubricants almost 
impossible. Paraffin waxes, easily justified 
by their tempting economy, have been 
identified as culprits in many poor dyeing 
results. The use of ester-type emulsifying 
agents for nonsaponifiable lubricants has 
contributed its share to the troubled scene. 

Our boil-off recipes, formulated for op- 
built-detergent 
saponification, are of sufficiently high pH 
to saponify 


timum action and size 
emulsifying 
intended 
ester-emulsifier is 


any ester-type 
cancel this 
Once the 
poisoned, the lubricant it once held is a 
free, trouble-causing material. A dye-oil 
agglomerate is eventually created which 
marring the 


agent and agent’s 


purpose. 


is capable of permanently 
appearance of a fabric. 

In the exposed storage of the sodium 
salt of orthophenylphenol in the dyehouse 
it has been observed that highly oxidative- 
moist atmosphere or sunlight has resulted 
in a partially changed chemical incapable 
of being solubilized by alkali. The Dowi- 
cide A changes from a tan-colored flake to 
hues of pink and red. This suggests a 
molecular a quinoid 
In any event, this affected ma- 
terial, when reacted with slight excesses of 


rearrangement to 
structure. 


caustic Or ammonia, responds incompletely 
to solubilization. Heavy, oily droplets 
fall to the bottom of the container. At 
first these oil droplets may be small and 
well dispersed enough to pass through a 
filtering cloth, but once in a dyebath they 
gather together, awaiting a dropped dye- 
bath load to be victimized. This action 
may be aggravated by dissolving discolored 
Dowicide A at temperatures near or above 
its original melting point of 131°F. 
In handling Dowicide A, the following 
details should be heeded. 
1) Do not exceed the melting point of the 
chemical in dissolving it before addition 
Ratio of 


should be 15 to 1 or 


to the DAP-containing dyebath. 
water to chemical 
greater. 

2) A slight excess of ammonia and caustic to 


solubilize is desirable. 


3) Do not assume the equal distribution of 
phosphates before the bath is charged with 
Dowicide A. A simple bowl-mixing test 


in front and in back of the winch will 


suffice. 

4) Use an anionic dispersant compatible with 

dyestuff components. 

In the use of solvent-emulsion carriers, 
sensitivity to rapid temperature increase, 
pH, and seam distillation and condensation 
problems are relatively well-known. How- 
ever, there has been experienced a con- 
dition in unlevel dyeing that does not fall 
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into any of these classifications. The posi. 
property of solvent-emulsion 
further extract retained materials seems 
to be the cause of poor dyeing here. On 
several occasions this has been revealed by 
dyeing the same shade on adjacent pieces 
from an identically prepared roll: solvent. 
emulsion carrier versus Dowicide A. Dye. 
stuff components 
their compatibility under both systems 
having been established. The Dowicide 
A-dyed material was level; the solvent. 
dyed fabric Criticism js 
directed here to the fiber converter’s lubri- 
cants and the finisher’s inability to cope 


tive 


were constant 





was unlevel. 


with their removal. 

discussion of 
of dyestuffs 
spicuously absent. Rightly so! 


In this 
faults 


Dacron-dyeing 


mention seems con- 
For in the 
course of investigating, these problems of 
spotting mill and laboratory-dyeing ex- 
periments cannot prove carefully selected 


dyestuffs to be singular trouble-causing 


agents. 
There are dispersed colors that are 
prone to tarring and spotting, indeed, 


but these should be screened out by lab- 
oratory evaluation and scrutiny of pro- 
The 


should be stressed. Laboratory evaluation, 


duction records and results. latter 
lacking a foolproof prediction test, is not 
capable of catching all possible offenders. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
the high-temperature blues and violets for 
tarring; to the pinks and reds for sub- 
limation; to the yellows for their per- 
sistent build-up by virtue of self-carrier 
action. 

This maze of troubled progress suggests 
that there are many details in fiber-con- 
chemical handling, and _ fabric 
dyeing that must be given attention before 


verting, 


one can expect success in carrier dyeing. 
It should not be inferred that these lab 
and mill experiments were exhaustive and 
scientific in the 
The latest carrier-system developments 
have not had proper evaluation because 
of their late appearance on the scene. 


evaluation of carriers. 


A known technique to avoid the sensi- 
tivity and risk of carrier dyeing is to 
employ pressure-dyeing devices. This 
eliminates carrier and carrier-related mis- 
haps. However, those dyeing problems 
related to sizing and lubrication remain. 

Pressure dyeing with the Barotor has 
demonstrated that dyestuff diffusion within 
the polyester fiber can result in dyeings 
with fastness properties superior to atmos- 
pheric carrier dyeings. In some instances 
we have taken our own and other's car- 
rier-dyeings and improved their wash, 
crock or solvent-spotting fastness prop- 
by subjecting them to a_ blank 
Barotor dyeing. 

Heat setting previous to Barotor dyeing, 
shrinkage control within 
has little effect on dye 


erties 


necessary for 
the apparatus, 
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receptivity at the higher temperature. Not 
so with goods dyed under atmospheric 
conditions. Complete heat setting is 
avoided for fabrics destined for winch or 
jig dyeing. In many cases with medium to 
heavy shades, heat setting in tenter frame 
or contact surface heat setting is com- 
pletely avoided and boiling liquors are 
allowed to do the partial job. 
Carrier-dyed goods receive full heat-set- 
ting treatment later in the process and 
thereby benefit slightly from the incidental 


Thermosol action. Barotor-dyed. goods 
require neither subsequent heat setting 
nor benefit by the incidental Thermosol 
action. 


In giving carrier-dyed goods their nec- 
essary post-dyeing heat set an important 
point should be heeded. Retained phenol 
derivatives that have been incompletely 
be reactivated and thereby 
cause shrinkage and handle 
This action is not as dangerous with the 


scoured may 


variations. 


solvent-emulsion systems since their wash- 
off is more easily effected. 

Measurement and control of dry tem- 
perature in the processing of the newer 
synthetics has become an important func- 
tion. Most modern-equipped plants have 
and/or controlling thermom- 
Because of possible variations in 


recording 
eters. 
speed and fabric construction these record- 
ings oftentimes are misleading. To ac- 
curately say what temperature a fabric has 
attained is often very difficult. 

A partial answer to this question lies in 
the use of specific melting-point wax com- 
pounds applied as spots to the fabric 
before entry into dry box, stenter, or 
This technique, popular in 
the metal-treating field, is helpful, and it 
can usually attest to the attainment of a 
temperature on the fabric plus or minus 


heat setter. 


25°F. Since this change of the wax com- 
pound is one of structure, a microscope is 
usually required to determine it. 

A more reliable test is needed, prefer- 
ably employing a color-change mechanism. 
It was hoped that a new method employ- 
ing tertiary color prints on fabrics as 
indicators would be introduced, but cir- 
cumstances have caused this disclosure to 
be delayed. 

In the processing of wash-and-wear fab- 
rics containing majority proportions of 
the newer synthetics, the function of ap- 
plied heat and effect of additive finishes is 
ever present. A line of men’s wear sum- 
mer suiting containing nylon/Orlon 81/ 
Orlon 42 recently was abandoned because 
of inability to meet the narrow shade tol- 
erance demanded by the end use. Some 
200 pieces in several men’s wear shades 
were run before this decision was reached. 

This sample fabric illustrates the effect 
of heat on some of the basic dyestuffs that 
were used. An additional problem was 
the control of nylon stain. 
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To finish this fabric to the required 
handle, formaldehyde-condensate 
were employed. AATCC #3 wash tests 
showed very good results. The goods 
were shipped. A frantic call from the 
cutter a week later claimed that the color 
was so fugitive that trousers could not be 
pressed with damp fabric. 

The complaint was confirmed and the 
explanation established: the retained acid 
catalyst was solubilizing basic color and 
transferring to the dampened ironing fab- 
ric. Other additives that did not do this 
had already been rejected for hand. What 
to do? Eventually a milder acid catalyst 
and resin afterwash relieved this problem 
to some degree. However, an element of 
risk rode with every garment until its 
first consumer washing. 

Acid pH solubility of basic colors on 
Orlon sweaters has been the cause of sim- 
ilar complaints. Here a probable culprit 
may be the acidity of the cationic-softener. 

This fabric of 85/15 Acrilan/wool spun 
shirting illustrates the effect of pH and 
heat. The fabric is dyed with basic colors 
to match the desired shades; it is finished 
with a cationic softener. The effect of heat 
is evident in the shade change from yel- 
low-green to blue-green. Had this not 
occurred in the plant the consumer would 


resins 


have seen ironing-caused color impressions 
as demonstrated here. Acid and disperse 
colors do not show this dramatic sen- 
sitivity. 

The effects of heat setting sometimes 
cause an unwelcome lengthening of proc- 
ess. Temporary shade changes or chem- 
ical effects caused by heat demand post- 
heat-set scourings. A case in point is this 
70/30 Arnel/viscose woven flannel. The 
finisher would naturally try to dye both 
fibers to their desired shade before heat 
setting. The shade change and fastness of 
the developed black on the Arnel, and the 
sensitivity to heat of directs on viscose 
deny this avenue of process. For proper 
color control and fastness achievement the 
sequence is as follows: 

1) Dye Arnel black 

2) Dry 

3) Heat set 

4) Strip scour (decomposed residues and sur- 

face color) 

5) Dye-viscose 

6) Dry 

7) Finish 

The finisher, however would have pre- 
ferred the following: 

1) Dye Arnel black-viscose color 

2) Dry 

3) Heat set 

4) Finish 

In the additive-finishing field we are 
faced with the problem of imparting to 
newer synthetics and their present blends 
a range of “handles” common to other 
more established fabrics. Additive resins 
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and polymers at times achieve this only 
temporarily. They usually detract in vary- 
ing degrees from the function originally 
built into the fabric. Outside of heat and 
limited chemical reaction the finisher does 
not have the materials to do a permanent, 
functional job. 

A chemical means of imparting per- 
manent soft and thin handle to Dacron is 
the use of relatively high concentration of 
caustic in an early stage of process. This 
takes advantage of the constant erosion 
of Dacron fibers by NaOH treatment. It 
can be also achieved by cationic softening 
in the middle-stage of process, ie, in post 
dyebath. How does the finisher hit his 
mark? Do it permanently by chemical 
means and risk static problems in process 
or get the hand less durably with less static 
difficulty in the mill? These fabrics are 
examples of this question. 

Another chemical method of modifying 
a given Dacron fabric is to use swelling 
shrinkage and thereby 
Lack of control and 


agents to 
bulk and 


irreversibility have retarded real progress 


cause 
stiffness. 


here. 

One failing of additive finishing can be 
illustrated by the following experience. 
In the processing of blends it was ob- 
served in the mill that mixtures of Dac- 
ron/nylon relatively static free 
through varying humidities. Additive fin- 
ishes with Nylon 8 were attempted on 
Dacron, Dynel, and Arnel to simulate this 


were 


smooth running combination. Results were 
disappointing in all cases. 


SUMMARY 


A true challenge exists for the fabric 
engineer and the textile chemical manu- 
facturer. The engineer is asked to con- 
struct fabrics (presumably blends) whose 
handle may be varied by existing means 
of heat and chemical application. The 
manufacturer is challenged to produce 
new products that are not merely short- 
residence additives but versatile upgrad- 
ing reactants. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question: Do I understand that the 
Dowicide A is now the material of your 
choice, and that you feel for the most part 
that the ultimate has been reached with 
this? Do you think improvement could 
and should be made in additives to the 
dyebath? 

Answer: There are several dye carriers 
available to us, five or six of the general 
classes of which I have listed. Within 
these classes we evaluated more than one 
We arrived at the 
best for 


member in each case. 
DAP Dowicide method as the 


(Concluded on page P11) 
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ADVANCES IN DYEING AND FINISHING 


INTRODUCTION 


ECENTLY a panel of nine outstand- 
ing scientists in the United States 
unanimously agreed that synthetic fibers, 
antibiotics, and synthetic plastics top the 
list of the most useful chemical develop- 
ments of the last thirty-five years. In their 
opinion, synthetic fibers have broadened 
the comfort and convenience 
offered by new and unique fabric con- 
structions that have helped to make us 
the world’s best-dressed citizens. Chemicals 
and chemical products, such as synthetic 
fibers, fast dyes and special finishes, have 
added variety, style, comfort, low cost 
and convenience to the nation’s wardrobe. 
In the field of our particular interest, 
advances in dyeing and finishing tech- 
nology have played no small part in the 
development of new fibers. Certainly we 
can take pride in the fact that these 
materials, which are hydrophobic in 
character, are now dyed commercially in 
a full range of shades satisfactory for a 
wide variety of end uses. This condition 
is the fruit of co-operative efforts of re- 
search chemists, application experts, tex- 
tile engineers, and the managers of our 
textile industry. 

The purpose of this paper is to set the 
stage for those that follow by reviewing 
progress made in recent months and by 
describing some of the important prob- 
lems which remain to be solved. 


range, 


DYEING 


ORLON ACRYLIC FIBER ——— Of 
the acrylic fibers, Orlon has made truly 
remarkable advances, particularly in the 
knitwear field and in woven goods. 
Sweaters and knit jersey fabrics made of 

Presented in the Viking Room of Haddon 
Hall in Atlantic City, N J, on Friday morning, 
September 23, 1955, at a Symposium on Bringing 
Synthetics up to Date. 

NOTE: The following are registered trade- 
marks of E I du Pont de Nemours & Co, Inc: 
Acetamine, Avitex, Capracyl, Celanthrene, Da- 
cron, Duponol, Latyl, Orlon, Zelan, Zelec; 
Methacrol and Sevron are trade-marks, 
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The remarkable progress of man-made 
fibers is attributed in part to steady ad- 
vances in the technology of dyeing and 
finishing. 

New cationic dyes for Orlon acrylic 
fiber and improved processes for dyeing, 
leveling, and stripping through the use 
of retarding agents, and the dyeing of 
Orlon tow have materially improved the 
position of this fiber. Acrilan acrylic fiber 
is also dyed with disperse, cationic, or 
acid dyes in knitwear, rawstock, yarns, 
and piece goods. 

A new process of applying developed 
navy and black dyes on Dacron polyester 
fiber has reduced dyeing costs for yarns 
and rawstock. The problems of dyeing 
disperse colors with carriers at the boil 
in comparison with dyeing them at high 
temperatures under pressure are dis- 
cussed. 

Recently methods for dyeing nylon fab- 
rics with a minimum of warp streakiness 
and barré in the presence of anionic 
surface-active agents that compete for 
dyeing sites have been developed. 

A new line of disperse dyes capabie of 
tixation for improvement of washing fast- 
ness has been announced. Arnel triace- 
tate fiber is dyeable with selected dis- 
perse dyes rendered fast to washing by 
neat-setting after dyeing. 

The importance of finishing agents, 
such as softeners, antistatic agents, and 
water repellents, are discussed. 


Orlon have taken the market by storm. 
The public has come to expect the 
luxurious hand of high-bulk Orlon and 
the washability of all kinds of knitwear 
made with Orlon or its blends with other 
fibers. 

The Sevron cationic dyes were especially 
designed for Orlon (1), and their per- 
well the trade. 
These dyes, supplemented by selected con- 
ventional basic color types, are used in 
a full range of shades, although disperse 
dyes are preferred for some of the light 
shades because of their outstanding level- 
dyeing properties. 


formance is known in 


Nevertheless, cationic 
dyes can be applied even in light shades 
through the use of retarding agents which 
compete with the dyes and thus 
down their rate of absorption. 

It should be emphasized that the excep- 
tional brilliance and outstanding fastness 
properties of the new cationic dyes for 


slow 
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Orlon have contributed a great deal to 
the success of this fiber in the knitwear 
field. 

Skein dyeing of high-bulk yarns oj 
Orlon has been accomplished by modifica- 
tions of skein-dyeing machines through 
the use of a double-bar skein rack and 
a hinged deflector plate (2), which con- 
trols the flow of dye liquor. 

The dyeing of Orlon tow in_ stock 
dyeing machines has made possible the 
production of dyed yarns which can be 
bulked by a steaming operation. This 
provides the means of knitting or weaving 
multicolored designs in high-bulk fabrics 
of Orlon. 

Blends of Orlon and wool are dyed 
with cationic dyes for the Orlon and 
acid, metalized acid, or chrome colors for 
the wool. During the past year improved 
methods for single-bath application have 


been announced (3). It is now feasible to 


dye these blends, ranging from 80/20 
Orlon/wool to 50/50 Orlon/wool, by 
starting the dyeing with cationic dyes, 


selected for their neutral-dyeing character- 
istics, and then adding the wool colors 
at the boil. 

New procedures for partial stripping 
and leveling of cationic dyes on 100% 
Orlon as well as on blends of Orlon with 
wool or cellulosic fibers have been de- 
veloped (3). 

The method 
anionic agent, Compound No. 8-S and 
Dowicide A, the latter of 
tetrahydrate of the technical sodium salt 
of orthophenylphenol made by the Dow 


Chemical Co. The ease of stripping varies 


stripping employs an 


which is a 


with the particular dyes, but as much as 


50% can be removed. There is strong 
evidence that transfer (boiling on and 
off) occurs in the process. 


The 


correct 


leveling procedure, designed to 
slightly streaky or shaded 
ings, involves reworking the material in 
a bath containing Glauber’s salt, Capracyl 
Leveling Salt and Du Pont Retarder DS. 

Selective absorption of cationic dyes on 
Orlon makes possible also the dyeing of 


dye- 


blends and combinations of this acrylic 
fiber with rayon, cotton, nylon, Dacron 
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polyester fiber, silk, etc. Furthermore, it 
js quite possible to dye continuously 
blends of Orlon and cellulosic fibers by 
a combination of the Thermosol and pad- 
steam processes. 

Acid dyes applied by the copper-ion 
method are used on Orlon for some heavy 
shades on rawstock and yarns. 

Important problems in the dyeing of 
Orlon, which are now being vigorously 
attacked, are the following: 

1) Improving rate of dyeing and build up 
with cationic dyes. Attainment of this objec- 
tive would reduce dyeing costs by materially 
shortening dyeing time and it would improve 
compatibility of mixtures of dyes. 

2) Continuous dyeing of blend fabrics by 
Cellulosic 


blends, which usually require a two-step process 


pad-steam and Thermosol methods. 


in medium to heavy shades, should be dyeable 
continuously by pad-steam or Thermosol pro- 
cedures for the cationic dyes on Orlon and pad- 


steam methods for vat dyes on the cotton or 


rayon. 


ACRILAN ACRYLIC FIBER——— 
Acrilan acrylic fiber is dyeable direct with 
acid colors, but it exhibits good 
affinity for cationic and disperse dyes (4). 
For knitwear shades all of these types 
are used, but there are specific recom- 
mendations as follows: 


also 


Shades Dyes recommended 
Light Disperse or cationic 
Medium Disperse, cationic or combina- 
tions of cationic and disperse 
Heavy Disperse, acid, metalized acid 


or ch rome 


For blends of Acrilan with wool, cellu- 
losic fibers and other synthetics, suitable 
dye selections are made, similar to those 
for Orlon except that the limited cationic- 
dye affinity of Acrilan requires that dis- 
perse, acid or chrome dyes be used for 
deep shades. Cellulosic blends with Acri- 
lan can be dyed in one bath with disperse 
dyes for the Acrilan and direct dyes for 
Heavy shades 
in which 


the cellulosic component. 
applied in steps, 
Acrilan is dyed first with acid or chrome 
colors; the pH of the bath is then adjusted 
for applying the direct colors. For maxi- 
mum vat dyes should be 
applied to the cellulosic portion after the 
Acrilan is dyed with disperse, cationic, 
acid, or chrome colors. Blends of Acrilan 
and wool may be union dyed in light to 
medium shades with cationic dyes of the 
Sevron with selected acid 
colors. Some acid dyes produce unions on 
the two fibers in a sulfuric acid bath (4). 
It has been reported that certain cationic 
agents in 


can be two 


wet fastness 


class along 


conjunction with a_ nonionic 
surface-action agent assist in giving union 
shades with dyes of the acid type (5) (6). 


DYNEL ACRYLIC FIBER———— Dynel 
acrylic fiber is dyed chiefly in rawstock 
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form with disperse and acid colors. The 
cuprous-ion dyeing technique, originated 
by the manufacturer of Dynel, is used 
for the application of acid dyes. One of 
the important uses of this fiber is in the 
new synthetic-fur industry. 


DACRON POLYESTER FIBER———— 
Dacron continues to enjoy a favorable 
position as a major component of fabric 
blends for tropical-weight suitings. It is 
also gaining ground in the important 
shirting and dresswear fields. “Wash-’n’- 
Wear” fabrics made of Dacron with other 
synthetic fibers, such as nylon or Orlon, 
or with rayon or cotton, have been very 
well received in the trade. 

Dacron is dyed to a full range of shades 
with disperse dyes. Selected disperse dyes 
of the Acetamine and Celanthrene types 
are used in conjunction with the Latyl 
dyes, which were developed especially for 
Dacron. Certain azoic combinations are 
also used for specific purposes. 

Great strides have been made in dyeing 
at high temperatures, up to about 250°F, 
in the Barotor, the Burlington Engineer- 
ing Company beam-dyeing machine and 
in pressurized and yarn-dyeing 
machines. This subject will be covered 
more thoroughly in a later paper. Although 
pressure dyeing at high temperatures has 
many advantages in regard to cost and 
fastness properties, there a limited 
number of units available for piece dye- 
ing. Therefore, the use of carriers to 
provide a feasible dyeing rate at the boil 
is practiced widely. 


stock- 


are 


Many aromatic compounds are useful 
as carriers (7). Today only a few are 
recognized as relatively good carriers be- 
cause of stringent requirements for these 
materials. Orthophenylphenol, mono- and 
polychlorobenzenes, methyl salicylate and 
biphenyl are employed, depending on the 
form of the fiber, the equipment to be 
used and the other fibers which may be 
present. These 
proprietary products, which usually con- 
tain emulsifying agents. 
Perhaps the most widely used carrier is 
orthophenylphenol. Generally it is obtained 


carriers are available as 


dispersing or 


by acidification of solutions of Dowicide 
A. 

Application procedures have been de- 
veloped for carrier dyeing under varying 
conditions. In the case of orthophenyl 
phenol, or Dowicide A, the determination 
of proper concentrations at different bath 
ratios, the choice of dispersing agents to 
insure good dispersion of dyes and emul- 
sification of the carrier, and conditions for 
minimum staining of other fibers, par- 
ticularly had to be worked 
It is truly remarkable that commercial 
production of blends of Dacron and wool, 
for example, has been realized in the 
face of all these formidable problems. In 
fact, some dyers tell us that, once condi- 


wool, out. 
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tions are established for carrier dyeing, 
there are fewer problems encountered 
than in dyeing some fabric styles made 
entirely of natural fibers. 

However, let us not leave the impres- 
sion that there are no serious problems. 
Here are a few that are receiving atten- 
tion: 

1) Need for shorter dyeing cycles. Some 
mills report dyeing times of about 20 hrs for 
shades. 


which 


certain Generally, there are local con- 


ditions account for this excessive time, 
but, in the over-all picture, reduction in time 
of dyeing is a major objective. This is accom 
plished in high-temperature dyeing. 

2) Reduction of the cost of carrier and dyes. 
This is a perennial problem, which is the basis 
for continuing research work on new dyes and 
dyeing processes. 

3) Need for levelness of 


The well-known effect of non-uniform 


improvement in 
dyeing. 
heat treatment on levelness, as in drying before 
dyeing, is best handled by dyeing at high tem- 
peratures. Otherwise, the strictest control of 
drying or carbonizing before dyeing must be 
exercised. 

methods of 


4) Need for economical 


dyeing blends of Dacron with cellulosic fibers 


more 


High wet-fastness requirements of wash-and- 
wear garments dictate the use of vat colors, for 
which continuous methods will be desirable in 
long yardages. 

5) Need for uniformity in filament-yarn 
fabrics made of Dacron. 

Listing these problems, which by no 
means represents all those worthy of note, 
brings major developments of 
recent months. The first is the improve- 
ment in the process of dyeing azoic black 
and navy-blue shades on Dacron raw- 
stock, spun yarn, filament yarn, fabrics 
of 100° Dacron, and combinations of 
Dacron with nylon. Formerly, a method 
for applying Acetamine Diazo Black RB 
and betahydroxynaphthoic acid (BON), 
in which the base and developer were 
dyed in separate baths, was in use (8). 
Further study of this process resulted in 
the introduction of Latyl Diazo Black B, 
which is applied simultaneously with Du 
Pont Naphthanil AS-D then sub- 
jected to hot diazotization to effect a time 
saving which has reduced dyeing costs 
considerably (9). The 
carried out in pressurized stock-, yarn-, 


up two 


and 


new process is 
and piece-dyeing machines at 250°F. It 
can also be accomplished with Dowicide 
A carrier at the boil on jigs or becks. 
The second major development is the 
combined Thermosol-pad-steam or Ther- 
mosol-pad-jig application of disperse and 
vat dyes to blends of Dacron and cotton 
or rayon. pig- 
ments are padded and dried on the fabric, 
which is then given a Thermosol heat 
treatment for about 90 seconds at 410°F. 
The disperse dyes and some portion of 
the vat pigments are absorbed by the 
Dacron, and the remaining vat color is 


Disperse dyes and vat 
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fixed on the cellulosic fiber by the chemi- 
cal pad-steam method or by jig develop- 
ment with caustic and hydrosulfite. 

Selected vat colors give union dyeings 
in pale shades, but disperse dyes are also 
required for the Dacron in the application 
of heavier union shades. 

This dyeing process avoids the use of 
carrier, and, even though it might not 
be (Thermosol- 
pad-steam), the Thermosol step for dye- 
ing the Dacron is economical compared 
with carrier dyeing on the jig or beck. 


operated continuously 


NYLON —— In dyeing spun-nylon 
piece goods and _ carpeting, 
Leveling Salt, a nonionic compound, is a 
very effective leveling agent (8, 10). After 
a short pretreatment of carpeting at the 
boil with Capracyl Leveling Salt and 
ammonia, Capracyl dyes are added and 
dyeirg is carried out at the boil. Transfer 
of the dyes is appreciably improved, and 
additional leveling is obtained by carry- 
ing out the dyeing step at 235°F. 


Capracyl 


Nylon taffeta fabrics for outerwear 
jackets and sportswear and woven or 


tricot sheeting are now being dyed with 
improved levelness by new techniques in 
the presence of Duponol D Paste, which 
is an anionic surface-active agent (10, 11). 
Barré and warp streakiness, which are 
often found in 


these goods, are mini- 


mized by any of the following methods: 


1) Pretreatment with Duponol D Paste, fol 
lowed by dyeing at the boil with selected acid 
colors. 

2) Scour with Duponol D Paste and caustic, 
boil in the 


followed by neutral dyeing at the 


presence of Duponol D and, finally, of acetic 
acid to effect exhaustion. 


3) High-temperature (235-250°F) dyeing in 


the presence of Duponol D and acetic acid. 
Duponol D acts 
dye, which 
with acid colors for the dyeing sites in 
nylon. Whereas offer 
considerable levelness, 


Theoretically, as a 


colorless anionic competes 


these techniques 
improvement in 
there is no reason to expect all types of 
nonuniformities in nylon fabrics to be 
As fabrics do not dye 
levelly even with disperse dyes, a labo- 
ratory evaluation of a given fabric should 
be made in order to determine the degree 
of levelness to be obtained. 

New nylon-6 fibers made from caprol- 


covered. some 


actam have appeared on the market re- 
cently. The dyeing properties of nylon 6 
is similar to that of the older type 66, 
except that the absorption of dyes on 
nylon 6 is somewhat faster than 
nylon 66 and the resultant fastness 
washing is slightly inferior. 


on 
to 


ACETATE ——— The _Eastofix 
for acetate are a new line of disperse 
dyes which are made fast to washing by 
an aftertreatment with fixing agents. This 
very interesting development has not had 


colors 
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time enough for full commercial explora- 
tion, but it is understood that good fast- 
ness to washing is obtained with them. 
ARNEL ——— Arnel triacetate _ fiber, 
like acetate, can be dyed with disperse 
colors, although a dyeing temperature of 
205°F is required (1/2). A _ carrier, 
accelerator, or high-temperature dyeing at 
250°F may be employed for more efficient 
applying heavy shades. 
Certain developed dyes in the disperse 


or 


exhaustion in 


and 
applicable, while dyes of other classes 
exhibit relatively little affinity. 

When Arnel fabrics dyed with selected 
disperse dyes are given a heat treatmeit 


class some insoluble azo dyes are 


for a few seconds at 440°F, good fastness 
to washing is obtained. 


RA YON———Important advances have 
been made in the control and durability 
The 
American 


of finishes on rayon fabrics (1/4). 
The of the 


Viscose Corporation is designed to pro- 


Avcoset program 
mote and maintain high quality for rayon 
rayon-blend The 
finish comprises a treatment with a cellu- 
lose ether and formaldehyde, which im- 


or fabrics. Avcoset 


parts shrinkage control in multiple wash 
tests. The X-2 process (Dan River Mills) 
Stanset D 12 
Products, Inc) are resinous finishes which 


and (Standard Chemical 


also control shrinkage. 





VICARA— 
made by the Virginia Carolina Chemical 


Vicara, a protein fiber 


Corporation, resembles wool in some of 
its properties and is used in blends with 


wool, nylon, Orlon and rayon, chiefly 
for knitwear uses. 
FINISHING 


Finishing processes are employed not 
only to enhance the appearance and feel 
of fabrics but also to improve them in 
suitability for garment manufacture and 
in performance for the ultimate consumer. 
For example, finishes may improve cutting 
and sewing operations, or they may pro- 
vide 


antistatic effects. 


water-repellent, slip-resistant, and 

Mechanical processing conditions con- 
tinue to play a vital role in imparting 
the required handle to fabrics, but chemi- 
cals are usually required to augment and 
in some instances to counteract the effect 
of these mechanical processes to 
a final balance of properties. The soften- 
ing of the newer synthetic fibers requires 
agents to increase flexibility or pliability, 
compressibility and slipperiness. 
The cationic agents in general produce 
the best effects; they may be blended with 
lubricant emulsion compositions to obtain 
the desired balance of properties. 
example, by the use of Avitex NA textile- 
processing agent and Methacrol Lubricant 


obtain 


surface 


For 
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K hosiery finish it is possible to obtain 
a range of finishes varying in lubricating 
properties, flexibility and compressibility, 
Interest has been expressed in softening 


agents durable to laundering, and _ for 
this purpose some water repellents, such 
as Zelan AP Paste and Zelan A Paste 
Special durable water repellents, have 
been of interest when applied at con. 
centrations of about 1% (13). Softening 
agents not only improve the hand of 


fabrics, selected ones also improve cutting 
and sewing operations. The use of high. 
speed sewing machines makes necessary 
the selection of finishes that reduce fabric 
and damage by 
heating. 


needle caused needle 
Stiffening effects are accomplished by a 
variety of either thermoplastic or thermo- 
setting resins. The thermoplastic resins 
are usually applied as aqueous dispersions, 
while the thermosetting resins are applied 
as aqueous solutions. The thermosetting 
resins are insolubilized on the fabric by 
a heat c re. 
Durable 
obtained by 


quaternary 


water-repellent — effects 
the application 
ammonium compounds, such 
AP Paste, and by 


products formulated for this use. 


are 
of special 
silicone 

These 
products are quite effective, but, to assure 
satisfactory i 


as Zelan 


consumer acceptance, it is 
essential that fabrics of proper construc- 
tion be selected for use, particularly in 
the field of rainwear. 

The problems related to the develop- 
ment of static electricity on the newer 
fibers can be solved by the application of 
finishes. There are a number of cationic, 
anionic, and agents 
which are effective, but their effect is lost 
on laundering or drycleaning. Avitex NA 


nonionic finishing 


textile-processing agent is a representative 
There has been 
intense research for several years to find 
an agent which, as a finish, is fast to 
laundering and drycleaning. Partial suc- 
cess has been achieved with the product 
Zelec DP durable antistatic agent, which 
is fast to laundering with soap. However, 
there is still need for a finish which, in 
addition, is fast to laundering with all 
detergents and to drycleaning. 


effective cationic agent. 


SUMMARY 


Progress in the dyeing and finishing of 
new man-made fibers has been discussed. 
The textile industry has made good use 
of these fibers through the development 
of new dyes and dyeing methods. Ex- 
amples of these developments are the 
new ranges of cationic dyes for acrylic 
fibers, disperse dyes for acrylic and poly- 
ester fibers and the of an 
aftertreatment for fixing disperse dyes on 
acetate. 

Improved procedures have been devised 
for dyeing the new fibers and their blends 


introduction 
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with cotton, rayon, wool and with each 
other. Chemical finishes for a wide variety 
of aesthetic and useful effects are being 
developed to kep pace with fabric design. 

A discussion of the problems that re- 
main to be solved emphasized the need 
for continuing research to improve the 


technology of dyeing and finishing. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question: What is the composition of 


the fixative for Eastofix dyes. In other 











words, in what chemical category does it 
belong? 

Answer: The composition of the fixative 
for Eastofix dyes has not been disclosed 
and we are not able to say what type 
chemical compound it is. 

Q: It was stated there is a difference 
between nylon 6 and the older type 66 
in that on the nylon 6 the absorption of 
dyes is somewhat faster than on nylon 66, 
and the fastness to washing is slightly 
inferior to that on type 66. What would 
you say of the combination of the stand- 
ard (type 66) and nylon 6 for men’s hose, 
or would you stay with nylon 66? 

A: There is marked difference between 
the dyeing rates of nylon 6 and nylon 66, 
and the fastness to washing of dyes on 
nylon 6 is slightly that on 
nylon 66. However, this small degree of 
inferiority is not enough to influence the 


inferior to 


choice of the two types of nylon in men’s 
hosiery or other uses. This comparison is 
made only to illustrate how a difference 
in rate of dyeing can affect properties of 
the dyeing. 

Q: The dyeing of nylon and wool in 
combination is another problem. It seems 
to be causing quite some difficulty with 
some of the knitters. 

A; I understand that the problem in dye- 
ing blends of nylon and wool is to prevent 
or control the rapid exhaustion of acid 
dyes on the nylon. Anionic agents, such 
as Duponol D Paste, are effective because 
they are absorbed by the nylon and thus 
slow down absorption of acid dyes. This 
is particularly true in the case of level- 
dyeing acid colors. Metalized acid colors 
can be selected for union dyeing and, as 
in so many cases, the type and quality of 
blending of the fibers have much to do 
with the quality of union dyeing. 

QO: In the dyeing of Dacron/cotton 


blends by the continuous method, what 
mechanical means are being employed for 
the Thermosol part of the process? 

A: The Thermosol step comprises heat- 
ing the fabric for about 90 seconds at 
410°F. The fabric is padded with vat and 
disperse colors, dried on cans or in a flue 
drier and then subjected to the high tem- 
heat treatment. This 
out in a resin-curing type of unit, such 
as the Andrews-Goodrich baking chamber 
or in a pin-tenter frame. Good results 
have been obtained in the roller-type cur- 
ing oven of the Andrews-Goodrich type. 


perature is carried 


Q: In general, in dyeing Dacron/cotton 
blends by the process you mention, do you 
find it possible to get good unions, or is 
the cotton heavier than the Dacron? 


A: I believe that shades can be con- 
trolled quite easily. In using vat and dis- 
perse colors in the Thermosol step, Dacron 
absorbs both types, so that care must be 
taken to select vat colors for their Ther- 
mosol dyeing properties on the Dacron. 
As far as depth of shade on the two fibers 
is concerned, this can be controlled nicely 
by using disperse colors for the Dacron 
and, where necessary, the shade of the vat 
dyes on the cotton can be adjusted in the 
jig or on the continuous range. 

Q: Are there agents other than Capra- 
cyl dyes to prevent degradation of nylon 
by light? 

A: Do you refer to the selection of dyes 
which retard light degradation? 

Q: That is right. 

A: Of course, there are several selected 
dyes which impart protection to the fiber 
in ultraviolet light. 

Q: Are there finishes which retard light 
degradation of nylon? 

A: Yes, but I can’t answer this question 
fully at this time. 








Finisher’s Viewpoint 
(Concluded from page P7) 


dyeing under atmospheric conditions. No, 
Ido not believe that this is the last word, 
even though we feel that we have very 
good control over the boiled-off fabric. 
We have it as clean as possible, but we 
may still run into unexplainable mishaps, 
and we cannot point the finger of accusa- 
tion to any product. 

Q: One of the biggest problems that 
you mentioned was that of sizing. If, as 
you say, the drycleaning is necessary in 
some cases, wouldn’t it be if the 
manufacturer and the weaver got together 
to eliminate the waxes and such which 
cause that much trouble? 


well 
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A: I agree that the meeting of the peo- 
ple who make these lubricants and the 
people who apply them would be helpful. 
From my discussions with throwsters, 
spinners and weavers, however, I believe 
that waxes cannot be easily eliminated, 
largely because of the efficiency they im- 
part in the many operations which require 
the lubrication of Dacron. 

This brings 
Many times a fabric sample is represented 
For ex- 


up an interesting point. 
as being very easily boiled off. 
ample, a yard is sent to us in the grey and 
‘phone instructions from the weaving mill 
tell us to “Just put a little Lux into 120 
water, and give it a little swiggle.” We 
are inclined to that, under those 
conditions, the sizing and lubricants are 


agree 
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removed. As the fabric actually is a jig 
quality, it could not be handled in any 
other way. Under tension, especiaily in 
the high-twist fabric I mind, 
we couldn’t get a “swiggle” good enough 
to clean it up. 

Q: Wouldn’t it be true that, if the other 
carriers were studied to the same extent, 
giving them the same amount of time, 
that possibly they could be more success- 
fully evaluated in commercial procedure? 

A: I would certainly agree. However, 
the pressures of business being what they 
are, we have had to put more effort into 
the evaluation of one system versus an- 
other, as a quick means to a quick end. 
We have not looked at the latest develop- 
ments with the thoroughness that 
would like. 


have in 


we 
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Centennial Registration and Reservations Committee 


ATRICK J KENNEDY, chairman, has announced the make-up of his Registration 
Pind Reservations Committee for the Perkin Centennial as follows: 
Frank J O'Neil, Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
Eric W Camp, National Aniline Div, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp, 946 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill 
Russell C Gill, Southern Sizing Co, East Point, Ga 
Frederick V Traut, Globe Dye Works Co, 4500 Worth St, Philadelphia 24, Pa 
Sylvia T Peltonen, New York Convention & Visitors Bureau, Inc, 90 East 42nd St, 
New York 17, N Y (room reservations only) 
LeRoy Hamilton, Interchemical Corp, Hawthorne, N J 
Richard P Monsaert, Jr, Puritan Piece Dye Works, Inc, 550 East 38th St, Paterson, 
N J 
John A Komninos, Waldrich Co, Delawanna, N J 
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EMBERSHIP cards have been 
M mailed to all who renewed 
their membership in October and 
November, and will be mailed with- 
in two weeks of every other renewal 
payment. If you fail to receive your 
card, please write the secretary of 
the Association, Box 28, Lowell, 
Mass. Address changes should be 


sent to the same address. 
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(Photos by J Trezise, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co) 
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Nonfelting Unshrinkable Wool: 
Some Recent Developments 


Dorset, B C M, Textile Mfr 81, 34-7, 88-91, 


Jan and Feb, 1955. 


Those who purchase and wear wool 
garments soon realize that at present a 
much larger proportion of wool ma- 
terials receive some form of unshrinkable 
finish than formerly, and it is significant 
that all military halfhose and a consider- 
able proportion of other garments used 
by the Services are likewise specified to 
be made unshrinkable. These changed 
circumstances are really a tribute to the 
technical advances made in recent years 
in the direction of discovering improved 
methods for making wool nonfelting. 

One of the 


choosing an unshrinkable wool finishing 


difficulties encountered in 


process is that experience has shown that 
any one type of process has certain limita- 
no 


tions, and that one 


forward is suitable for application to all 


process yet put 


classes of wool materials. 
At present, research in this field is 
spread over three different lines: 1) study- 
ing the wool structure to determine how 
the fiber is modified when given a non- 
felting treatment; 2) changing the felting 
power of the fiber by breaking the di- 
sulfide bonds in the wool keratin mole- 
cule; 3) depositing a synthetic resin on, 
or just within the fiber cuticle. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
methods 2) and 3) are described by the 
author, who gives details of the latest 


developments with resins. 


On the whole, the author doubts if any 
nonfelting agent as good as chlorine has 
yet been found. He describes several re- 


the 


Process to prevent chlorine retention in 


cent improvements in chlorination 
the fabric, producing tendering, and to 


secure a more uniform absorption of 


chlorine by the wool. An addition of resin 
to the chlorine liquor has been found 


beneficial. The chlorination process is 
also assisted by the addition of per- 
manganate. 


An Australian process is described, in 
Which ordinary nylon is converted into 
its N-methoxymethyl derivative, and this 
is dissolved in aqueous 75 percent alcohol 
and is padded on the wool fabric. A 
treatment with hydrochloric acid regener- 
ates the nylon, which forms a continuous 
film the fiber and its 


on counteracts 


roughness. 
The 


ment 


author finally describes a treat- 


with sodium chlorite and formal- 
dehyde, which also permits a nonfelting 


fabric to be produced.— WHC 
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Processing Dynel 


Stott, D H, Man-Made 
1955. 


Textiles 32, 63, 65, 67, 


June, 
The term Dynel is applied by the 
producers to staple fiber based on copoly- 
mers of vinyl chloride and acrylonitrile. 
this 


has been most discussed from a processor’s 


The characteristic of fiber which 
point of view is undoubtedly the relative 
heat, which at first 
thought to be a major deficiency. It is 


sensitivity to was 
not a crystalline material, but a highly 
fiber with no definite melting 
point. Strain-release temperatures are such 
that would be 
boiling 


oriented 


shrinkage expected io 


commence at water heat when 


wet, slightly higher when dry. However, 
by correct handling, it is this very char- 
acteristic which in 


many cases is being 


turned to advantage, and accounts for 

the presence of Dynel in apparel fabrics 

blended with rayon, cotton, and wooi. 
Other characteristics include low mois- 


ture absorption, static in spinning, high 


resilience, complete absence of felting 
properties, outstanding chemical resist- 
ance, and flame-resistance of a_ high 


order. 

Most acetate dyes can be applied to 
Dynel without further addition, and gen- 
erally level weil. Application is at 205°F 
for one hour. 
to apply that 
the first choice. 


These dyes are so simple 
they generally constitute 
Acid dyes can also be applied to Dynel. 
shades the 


carrier (eg, p-phenylphenol) is necessary. 


For medium addition of a 
The cuprous ion method aiso increases the 
color value. Pre-metallized dyes are be- 


coming increasingly useful, particularly 


for light shades fast to light. 

In the dyeing of any of the above types, 
it is essential that the temperature should 
be as near to boiling point as possible, as 
yield this 
temperature range. Dyeing close to 212°F 


the improves greatly within 
has the effect of delustering Dynel, and 
at the same time reducing the apparent 
depth of shade on the fiber. This can be 
restored by exposure to dry heat at 240° F, 
by steaming at 40-60 psi, or by boiling in 


a solution of sodium sulfate. 


Dynel has many applications in the 
production of improved industrial fabrics, 
due to its resistance to acids, alkalis, 


oxidation and reduction, but the biggest 
single end use is said to be in pile fabrics. 
It is used in various blends, with Orlon, 
wool, or rayon; blended with rayon, it 
improves the appearance and particularly 
the crease resistance. 

The author recommends 
100 percent Dynel above 250° F, but states 


not to treat 
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that the blends with rayon may be heated 
up to 300°F (eg, in curing resins) with 
safety, and the fabric is actually improved. 


—WHC 


Dyeing Regenerated Protein 


Fibers 
Cheetham, R C, and Lindley, F W, British 
Rayon % Silk J] 31, 52-6, January, 1955, 


Regenerated protein fibers are finding 
increasing use in present-day textile fabrics, 
particularly in blends with cellulosic fibers 
such as viscose, acetate, or cotton. 

There 


several 


being manufactured 
this type, 


essentially wool-like properties, and these 


are 
fibers of 


now 


possessing 


fibers must now be dyed and _ processed 
alone or in blends in dyehouses equipped 
for established methods for wool, cotton, 
or rayon. 

Commercially available fibers 
(Courtaulds), Ardil (Imperial 
and Vicara ( Vir- 
The 


which 


include 
Fibrolane 
Chemical Industries), 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp). re- 


spective protein substances from 
these various fibers are derived, with the 
natural raw materials in parentheses, are 
casein (milk), and 
zein (corn). Fibrolane and Ardil are pro- 
duced in Great Britain, while Vicara is 
an American product. There others 
of European origin. 


arachin (peanuts), 


are 


The several regenerated protein fibers, 
produced commercially by similar means, 
in chemical struc- 
ture and properties. The 
by which they can be distinguished from 


are all allied to wool 


main features 


wool are the absence of scales on the 
fiber surface, the presence of metallic 
radicles, the increased number of acidic 


groups, and the almost complete absence 
of cystine linkages. These features have a 


considerable influence on dyeing and 
allied processes. 
Whereas wool depends largely upon 


disulfide bonds for stability, regenerated 
protein fibers rely on the formation dur- 
ing manufacture of cross-linkages in the 
chain with 
creasing the strength and improving the 
the fibers to dyeing and 
finishing processes. The cross-linking agent 


structure, the object of in- 


resistance of 


most used is formaldehyde; it is believed 
that this is present in the fiber as cross- 
amino and amide 


linkages involving 


groups. 


In spite of differences in raw materials 


and methods of manufacture, certain 
similarities can be observed in the _ be- 
havior of these various fibers during wet 
processing, including dyeing, and _ the 
following properties are of general in- 
terest: 
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Regenerated proteins have the facility 
of readily absorbing acids, alkalis, and 
dyes. All these fibers swell to varying 
degrees in aqueous media, and their wet 
strength is somewhat lower than that of 
wool. Fibrolane swells least at pH 4, and 
it has been found desirable to dye it in 
a pH range of 4 to 6 whenever possible, 
and when dyeing in a neutral or alkaline 
bath, to follow with an acid rinse before 
drying. 

Acid premetallized wool dyes, 
chrome dyes applied by the afterchrome 
or metachrome method, and direct dyes 
all have affinity for the new fibers. Vat 
and sulfur dyes may be used with special 


dyes, 


techniques to avoid excessive swelling of 
the fibers. All these processes are dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. 

Eleven references to the literature are 
cited.—WHC 


The Catalytic Degradation and 
Oxidation of Cellulose 


Parks, W G et al, Textile Research J 25, 789-96, 
September, 1955. 


The thermal decomposition products of 
cellulose treated with various organophos- 
phorus compounds were investigated, as 
a part of the general study that has been 
carried out for several years in the chemi- 
cal laboratory of the University of Rhode 
Island on the reaction mechanism of fire- 
resistant compounds on cellulose. 

The function of a fire retardant in cell- 
ulose is to favor the production of carbon 
and water rather than flammable tarry 
products which are formed in the thermal 
degradation of untreated cellulose. Fur- 
thermore, if the oxidation of the charred 
residue is directed toward the production 
of carbon monoxide rather than carbon 
dioxide, it is believed that the heat pro- 
duced in this reaction would not be suf- 
ficient to sustain an afterglow when the 
flame has been removed. 

The pyrolysis of seven treated samples 
of 8.2-0z cotton khaki cloth was studied 
at 200, 300, 400 and 500°C. Three of 
these samples were treated with fire-resist- 
ant compounds; ammonium dihydrogen 
phosphate, diammonium hydrogen phos- 
phate, and chloroform-triallyl phosphate 
polymer; the remaining four were padded 
with nonfire-resistant compounds. 

A comparison was made between the 
amounts of char and tar produced and 
the efficiency of the retarding used. A 
correlation between the carbon monoxide- 
carbon dioxide ratio and the afterglow ex- 
hibited by treated cotton was made. Tie 
results obtained support the theory that 
fire-resistant cellulose produces less flam- 
mable tars and more carbon monoxide 
than untreated cellulose. 

Six references to the literature are cited. 


—WHC 
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The Effect of Chlorine on Dyed 


Nylon 
Davidson, A N and Preston, R, J Soc Dyers 
Colourists 71, 235-43, May, 1955. 


The admixture of nylon with wool has 
raised many problems for the dyer and 
finisher. One specific problem, described 
by a finisher who uses the dry (gaseous) 
chlorination process, concerned the effect 
of chlorine on the color of dyed nylon 
used as a splicing thread in ingrain half- 
hose. During processing it was noticed 
that in parts of the charge the color of 
the nylon was changed to varying de- 
grees and in an apparently random fash- 
ion. Further, the actual dyes used were 
rated as fast to chlorine when dyed on 
wool. It was learned that the problem 
arises not only with the dry chlorination 
process but also with goods treated by 
wet chlorination. 


The authors investigated this problem 
and obtained the following information. 
After dry chlorination of wool, the 
chlorine retained by the fibers is present 
as hydrochloric acid (ie, is extractable by 
alkaline solutions); while with nylon it 
is shown that the chlorine is more strongly 
combined, so that it is not completely 
extracted by sodium carbonate solution 
but can be removed by sodium bisulfite 
solution. Generally, absorption of chlorine 
by nylon is attended by an increase in 
fluidity of the nylon in m-cresol and a 
corresponding decrease in tensile strength; 
the degree of absorption of chlorine ap- 
pears to vary with the type of dye used. 
The presence of wool has a “buffering” 
action on the uptake of chlorine by nylon 
and hence tends to protect the nylon from 
excessive damage. 


Of the groups of dyes examined 
(chrome, level-dyeing and neutral-dyeing 
acid dyes, together with a few soluble 
acetate dyes and direct cotton dyes), the 
chrome dyes were satisfactory in their 
to chlorination. The lighter 
shades of neutral-dyeing acid dyes were 


fastness 


useless, and the other dyeings occupied 
intermediate positions. All these dyes, 
with a few exceptions, have a slightly 
higher fastness to wet chlorination. 

The paper is illustrated by tables and 
graphs.—WHC 


Modified Filament Yarns: Bulk 
and Stretch in New Forms 


Anon, Man-Mad« 
1955. 


Textiles 32, 52-4, August, 

There are two main divisions of mod- 
ified fllament yarns, namely, bulked yarns 
and stretch yarns. It should be noted that 
this is a purely arbitrary distinction and 
is intended to indicate the primary fabric 
characteristic - forming potentialities of 
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yarns in each group. Some yarns, mor 
over, are claimed to possess both by! 
and stretch, although they can be classifie 
according to the primary 
developed, the other effect being regarde 
as incidental. 


characterist; 


Bulked yarns, as described in this pape 
are those which retain much of the orig 
inal parallelism of the filaments, but ther 
is random disturbance of the normal reg 
ular rearrangement (eg, random loopin 
of filaments in the so-called “Taslan” te 
turizing process). In true-to-type bulke 
yarns there is little elasticity and no mor 
elongation under tension than occurs wit} 
ordinary filament yarns. 


Stretch exhibit 
when used in fabrics of appropriate typ 
especially knitted goods, the finished gar 
ments have the property of conformin; 
to shape, which is a valuable asset. Th: 


yarns elasticity, an 


elasticity is derived from heat-set deform 
tions in the yarn (eg, corrugations) an 
the yarn has considerable elongation an 
contraction when incorporated in knitted 
garments. Obviously a corrugated yar 
free from tension is much bulkier thar 
the original untreated yarn, but the bulki 
ness is relative to the amount of tensio: 
on the fabric when conforming to shape 


Helanca stretch yarn, made from mult 
filament nylon, is produced by insertin; 
a high number of turns, heat-setting, un 
twisting and doubling on the ring twiste 
with another end originally twisted i: 
the This 
found its greatest market in hosiery. 


opposite direction. yarn ha 


Banlon is a crimped stretch yarn (nj 
lon or Dacron) with the crimp set i 
by mechanical pressure and with no twis 


added during 
bulk and stretch, both desirable qualitie 


processing. It combine 


in knit goods. 


Another type of stretch yarn, known 4 
“crinkled” or “crepe” hosiery yarn, is pro 
duced by knitting a yarn (eg, 30-denie! 
nylon) into a fabric about 8 inches wide 
heat setting the fabric, and then unravel 
ling the yarn by backwinding onto cones 
Stockings knitted from the modified yar 
have a characteristic crinkled surface ap 
pearance similar to that of a crepe-wove! 
fabric. 


Chadalon and Shape-2-U are high-torqu 
monofilament nylon. The torque whici 
has been heat set into the thermoplasti 
monofilament acts like a coiled spring 
These yarns are used in producing ladie: 
full-fashioned stretch stockings. 

Other briefly de 


scribed by the author are Fluflon ane 
Superloft (almost identical with Helanca 


new developments 


and Agilon, a nontorque stretch yarn— 


WHC 
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@ Geigy to Release “Insects 
Astray” 


“Insects Astray”, a new documentary 
film on insect damage to woolens, will be 
released this month for free distribution 
to schools, community groups and TV by 
Geigy Dy estuffs, Division of Geigy Chemi- 
cal Corp. 

The 26-minute film, a prize winner in 
Europe, was shown at the 1955 Atlantic 
City Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
and most recently, to members of the 
press at the Johnny Victor Theatre, New 
York. 

In introducing the film, C W Mahnken, 
vice president of Geigy Dyestuffs, echoed 
the prediction that “built-in” mothproof- 
ing of woolens will become an accepted 
standard within a few years because of 
the discovery of dyestuff-type mothproof- 
ers which are applied by the mill and 
which last for the usable life of the fab- 
bric. He cited gains already made in the 
U S and Canada in the production of 
woolens mothproofed with Mitin, a Geigy 
product. He reported an estimate of more 
than 30 million units of merchandise sold 
here this year with the Mitin label. These 
include, he said, 80-90% of better wool 
and cashmere sweaters and some pene- 
tration as well in ready-to-wear, particu- 
larly in specialty fiber coatings, and some 
popular priced wool coats for women and 
girls. 

Being chemically similar to a fast wool 
dyestuff, Mitin durable mothproofing is 
applied to wool and wool-blend fabrics 
during dyeing. According to Geigy, this 
mothproofing is effective against all spe- 
cies of wool-eating insects for the usable 
life of the fabric. They claim it is not 
removed by washing or cleaning and has 
no effect on the texture, odor or appear- 
ance of the fabric. 

The film was produced by Gloriafilm, 
S A, of Zurich, Switzerland and won first 
Prize in the 1955 awards of the Swiss 
Documentary Film Foundation. It was 
also shown at the Berlin Film Festival. 
Making dramatic use of photomicrography 
and an excellent original symphonic score, 
Insects Astray pictures the development of 
the webbing clothes moth from egg to 
adulthood. It shows other species of wool- 
eating insects as well. The moth grub is 
monstrous in close-ups of the mandibles 
in the act of severing wool fibers. 

The 
moth 


includes estimates that 
world-wide _ basis 
amounts to enough wool each year to 
clothe a million people. Through the 


narration 


damage on a 
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centuries leading scientific minds have 
attempted to find a means of preventing 
this damage. As durable mothproofers 


come into general use, the film predicts, 
these insects will once again be driven out 
of the home and return to the fields, re- 


verting to their intended natural func- 
tions, 
Insects Astray is suited for use in 


schools and colleges, particularly in home 
economics, textiles, biology and chemistry 
classes and in distributive education pro- 
grams. It should also be of great interest 
to consumer organizations and women’s 
clubs. For information about bookings 
write to Mitin Department, Geigy Dye- 
stuffs, 89 Barclay Street, New York 8, 
N XY. 


@ Specs for Institutional 
Textiles Approved 

Specifications for institutional textiles 
have been approved as American Stand- 
ards, according to an announcement last 
month by George F Hussey, Jr, managing 
director of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation. 

Clifford Gilliam, chairman of the com- 
mittee which developed the standards, 
pointed out: “These standards, the first 
national standards for performance of in- 
stitutional fabrics and products, will be of 
great assistance to both wholesale distrib- 
utors of textiles and buyers for hotels, res- 
educational and other 


taurants, institu- 


tions. 

“We had the cooperation of mills and 
converters and their technical advisers to 
assist us in laying the foundation for vari- 
ous end-uses”, he added. Mr Gilliam is 
chairman of the Research Committee of 
the American Hotel Association. He is 
general manager of the Inn, Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa. 

The 
furnishings, such as bedspreads and up- 
holstery; utilities, bath mats, 
towels and shower curtains; and uniforms 
and work clothes. 

The American Hotel Association fur- 
nished administrative leadership as spon- 
L24 project on institutional 


new American Standards cover 


such as 


sor of the 
textiles. 
Admiral Hussey stated, in announcing 
ASA’s approval, “These standards pro- 
vide a set of test methods to establish the 
minimum performance requirements for 
They 
functional and do not in any way restrict 


institutional textiles. are purely 
fashions or styles. Nothing in these re- 
quirements keeps a manufacturer from 


adding a ‘plus factor’ to his goods.” 
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@ Tennessee Corporation An- 
nounces New Sodium Hydro- 
sulfite Facility 


Tennessee Corporation has announced 
the purchase by its subsidiary, Tennessee 
Copper Company, of the sodium hydro- 
sulfite, sulfoxalate and zinc oxide manu- 
facturing facilities of the Esmond Chemi- 
cal Company, Esmond, R I. 

It is planned to move this equipment to 
Copperhill, Tennessee where Tennessee 
Copper Company operates its mines and 
several large chemical plants. The loca- 
tion of the new plant at Copperhill will 
provide a source of these chemicals close 
to immediate consuming areas. Major in- 
dustries to be served from this plant in- 
clude textile, clay, rayon and rubber pro- 
cessing plants. 

The move will be made in such a man- 
ner as to afford continuous service to 
Esmond’s present customers. 

Tennessee Copper Company, which 
ranks the larger producers of 
liquid sulfur dioxide, also recovers zinc 
from its ores. Both of these are important 
raw materials used in the manufacture of 
sodium hydrosulfite and other products 
of the Esmond plant. 


among 


@ Symposia on Textile Techno- 
logy 


A new series of four symposia, under 
the sponsorship of the Quebec Section, 
Canadian Association of Textile Colourists 
& Chemists, will be held during the first 
four months of this year. The theme of 
the 1956 series will be ‘Mechanical Prop- 
erties of Yarns and Fabrics”. All meetings 
will be held in Ciba Co’s Conference 
Room, 1235 McGill College Ave, Mon- 
treal. 

Topics and speakers will be as fol- 


lows: 


Jan 20—"Effect of Fine Structure on 
Strength of Fibers and Spun Yarns”, Hel- 
mut Wakeham, Textile Research Institute 

Feb 17—"Factors Affecting the Transla- 
tion of Mechanical Properties of Fibers 
into Yarns”, Milton M Platt, Fabric Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc 

Mar 16—“Analysis of Fabric Geome- 
try”, Herbert Ball, Lowell Technological 
Institute 


Apr 13—"“Fabric Geometry and Its Ef- 


ect on Functional Performance Charac- 
teristics”, Stanley Backer, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
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@ Solvay Enters 75th Year 


Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation, enters its 75th 
year of chemical manufacturing in 1956 
with construction of its new hydrogen 
peroxide plant at Syracuse, N Y, com- 
pleted, and with work on its new chlorine- 
caustic soda facilities at Brunswick, Ga, 
well under way. 

The hydrogen peroxide 
which utilizes a new manufacturing pro- 
cess, is situated near the site of one of 
America’s first chemical centers. It was 
at Syracuse that Solvay, founded in 1881, 
built this country’s first soda ash plant. 


installation, 


Solvay’s initial plant rapidly became 
the birthplace of many chemicals. Within 
a few years, caustic soda facilities were 
added, and chemical grade benzol and 
toluene production followed Solvay’s con- 
struction of the country’s first by-product 
coke Later came chlorine and 
chlorinated organic chemicals, as well as 
phenol, Syracuse the site of 
America’s first synthetic ammonia plant. 


ovens. 


was also 

The success of the first soda ash facili- 
ties was followed by construction of a 
second plant at Detroit in the 1890's and 
a third soda ash plant at Baton Rouge, 
La, in 1935. At the latter plant chlorine 
facilities were subsequently installed. 

In recent years a modernization and 
place at 
Solvay’s Syracuse works and new plants 


expansion program has taken 


have been built in other areas. 


An entirely new soda ash plant, one 
of the world’s largest, was completed this 
year at Syracuse 
have recently been constructed there for 
production of chlorine, car- 
bonate, sodium sesquicarbonate, ammoni- 
um bicarbonate, and calcium chloride. 

Moundsville, W Va, became the 
of a chlorine-caustic soda plant in 1953 


and modern facilities 


potassium 


site 


and, at that same location a year later, 
Solvay entered a new field of chlorinated 
methane with completion 
of a plant for production of methyl! chlor- 
ide, methylene chloride, chloroform, and 
carbon tetrachloride. 


manufacture 


Servicing Solvay’s customers and pro- 


duction units is the research staff and 
technical service section housed in the 
company’s new research laboratory at 
Syracuse. Solvay maintains a Technical 


Service Section manned by specialists who 
serve the textile, cotton bleaching, and 
other consuming industries. 

C P Hackett, Solvay’s director of de- 
velopment, foresees a future as challeng- 
ing as anything Solvay has experienced 
in its seventy-five year history. Says Mr 
Hackett, “We've got three quarters of a 
century of research and chemical opera- 
tions in back of us. We have an enthusi- 
astic research-engineering group working 
on a host of promising projects, many of 
which will add to our diversification pro- 
gram. 
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Architect’s sketch of new Foxboro Company Training Center in 
Foxboro, Mass 


@ Foxboro Building New Instru- 
Ment Training Center 


Reflecting industry’s increased demand 
for trained instrument personnel, The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass, is 
doubling the size of its Training and Ed- 
ucation Center. Scheduled for completion 
early this year, the new building will 
accommodate 46 trainees, nearly twice the 
number handled previously, 


Plans call for two 20-student classrooms, 
two laboratories where bench instruction 
and service training can be given, an in- 
strument demonstration room, a confer- 
ence area, and enlarged quarters for the 
expanding teaching staff. 


Completion of the new facilities will 
help reduce the customary waiting pe- 
riod for customers’ men who enroll in 
the various courses of instruction. Nearly 
as many will be offered, 
these to include specialized training in 
electronic instruments and advanced 
forums for various industry groups, as 
well as the standard three-week general 
courses, which cover all phases of in- 


twice courses 


gtrument work. 


Revealing the expansion plans, Fox- 
boro’s director of training W H T Furry 
also announced the appointments of Nor- 
man A Anderson and John B Parkes, Jr 
to the training staff, which now includes 
instructors in instrumenta- 


five full-time 


tion. 


@ Emkay Sales-Management 
Meeting 


At a sales-management meeting of the 
Emkay Chemical Co held Dec 8-9 at the 
Winfield Scott Hotel, Elizabeth, N J, new 
sales representatives of the company were 
given an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the rest of the organiza- 
tion as the result of a program arranged 
by Albert Malick, president, 


H Martin director 
search, and J Jack Weiss spoke on new 
developments and accomplishments in the 
laboratory. 


Friedman, of re- 


General discussion covered a pension 
and retirement plan for the benefit of 
Emkay employees. 
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@ Dow Corning Receives 
Chemical Engineering Award 

Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich, has received the 1955 Award for 
Chemical Engineering Achievement. The 
award was presented during a banquet in 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel. 
phia, Pa, on Dec 8th, at which Dow Corn. 
ing was honored for its pioneering work 
in the field of silicones. 

Speaking before 750 industrial and ed. 
ucational leaders attending the banquet, 
Gen John E Hull, president of the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists Association, said that 
teamwork in scientific and industrial re. 
search, backed by enlightened corporate 
leadership is responsible for the success 
of Dow Corning and the silicone industry 
“Dow Corning, a war-baby that started 
out with unspectacular sales of $15,000 
a month, is now rolling along at a very 
respectable $2 million-a-month clip.” 

In accepting the award for Dow Corn. 
ing, W R Collings, president of Dow 
Corning emphasized that the achievement 
was the result of group effort—by early 
silicone research scientists, by Dow Corn- 
ing personnel and by another group, “the 
hundreds of engineers and other technical 
people who are employed by our custom: 
ers and whose curiosity and desire to im- 
prove products of many kinds, were so 
essential to our success.” 


@ Hilton-Davis Scholarship at 
Clemson 

The Hilton-Davis Chemical Company, 
a division of Sterling Drug Inc, has pro 
vided a four-year scholarship to the Tex- 
tile School of Clemson College. 

The grant, known as The Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Company Scholarship Award. 
amounts to $1,600—payable over the four 
years of college attendance—and will be 
given to a “worthy” student entering the 
freshman class at the college. Adminis 
tered by Clemson College’s Scholarship 
Committee, it is designed to encourage 
young men and women in the South 
study textile chemistry as a career. 

Under regulations set up by the Schol- 
arship Committee, the recipient becomes 
eligible for the scholarship each succeed: 
ing year provided he has maintained 4 
satisfactory academic rating. 
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@ Views on Agilon Being 
Exchanged 


The Deering Milliken Research Corp, 
Pendleton, S C, and British Nylon Spin- 
ners, Ltd, Pontypool, Monmouthshire, 
England, agreed recently to exchange in- 
formation and patent rights in the field 
of stretch or bulked yarns, 

This was done, it was stated, so that 
uniform products of the “highest quality 
can be made available.” To enable these 
products to be recognized it has been 
decided by the two companies that the 
products which conform to stipulated 
quality standards may carry the regis- 
tered trade-mark Agilon. Licenses to man- 
ufacture are available. Some applications 
have already been received for licenses, it 
was reported, and are under consideration. 

The new type of nylon yarn is con- 
tinuous mono- or multifilament to which 
elasticity and varying degrees of “handle” 
ranging from silkiness to firmness or crisp- 
ness have been imparted by this new 
technique. All the basic properties, it is 
stated, of continuous filament nylon— 
strength, durability, affinity for dyestuffs, 
and ease of washing and drying—are re- 
tained. It is a nontorque yarn and may 
be knitted or woven as singles yarn or in 
as many plies, even or odd, as may be de- 
sired. Extreme sheerness as well as heav- 
ier weights can be attained. 

This yarn has proved suitable for a 
wide range of textile purposes, including 
stockings. Because of its nontorque char- 
acteristics, seamless stockings can be knit- 
ted from singles yarn without the use of 


two feeder machines. Its use in weaving 
and warp knitting produces novel prop- 
erties and surface characteristics, without 
any loss of nylon’s well-known advan- 
tages. 


@ IPR Symposium on Textiles 


A new method for testing wool-blend 
and fully synthetic fabrics to improve 
their wool-like qualities was recently re- 
ported at a symposium on textiles pre- 
sented at the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn by its Institute of Polymer Re- 
search. 

Jack J Press, visiting lecturer at Brook- 
lyn Polytech and Navy fiber specialist, 
the conference chairman, made the report 
in a paper on “A New Theory for the 
Formation of Wool-Like Fabric Struc- 
tures”. The symposium subject was “The 
Stabilization of Textiles”. 

Papers were presented by Jackson A 
Woodruff, in charge of the Dye and Fin- 
ish Division, Textile Research Depart- 
ment, American Viscose Corporation, 
whose topic was “New Finishes on Rayon 
Fabrics”; B Sheldon Sprague, head of 
the Textile Evaluation Research Section, 
Summit Research Laboratories, 
Corporation of America, “Some Effect of 
Heat on the Properties and Structure of 
Triacetate Fibers”; and Leon 
Segal, research chemist at Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “The 
Chemical Modification of Cotton as It 
Affects End-Use Performance”. 


Celanese 


Cellulose 


@ 1ith Instrument-Automation 
Conference and Exhibit 


The Instrument Society of America has 
selected New York City as the site of its 
11th Annual Instrument-Automation Con- 
ference and Exhibit. This event is sched- 
uled at the recently constructed New York 
Coliseum September 17-21, 1956. 

The Instrument Society, which is de- 
voted exclusively to the theory, design, 
manufacture and use of all of 
instrumentation and automation 
equipment for industrial, commercial, 
educational, research and consulting or- 


types 
control 


ganizations, is making plans for a well- 
integrated educational program. Clinics, 
workshops and technical sessions will be 
conducted throughout the week. 
Information on exhibit space can be 
obtained from Fred J Tabery, Exhibit 
Manager, 250 W 57th Street, New York, 
N Y, and on the educational program 
from the Society’s national office, 1319 
Allegheny Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ Northhampton-Eagle Service 
Award Dinner 


The Ninth Annual Service Award Din- 
ner of the Northampton Textile Co and 
Eagle Dyeing and Finishing Co, which 
was held Nov 19th at the Fireside Inn, 
Mt Holly, N J, provided the setting at 
which employees of 5, 10, 15, 20 and 25 
years service were honored. 

The awards were made by Allen §S 
Hatcher, president. A program of music 
and entertainment was arranged by Elmer 
High, secretary-treasurer. 





GENERAL CALENDAR 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING 
MATERIALS 


Feh 27-March 2—Committee Week, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Buffalo, N Y; Mar 13-16—Spring Meeting 
of Committee D-13 on Textiles, Warwick Hotel. 
New York, N Y; June 17-22—59th Annual 
Meeting and 12th Apparatus Exhibit, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N J; Sept 16-22— 
2nd Pacific Area National Meeting and Apparatus 
Exhibit, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif; Oct 


16-19—Fall Meeting of Committee D-13 on 

Textiles, Warwick Hotel, New York, N Y. 

THE DRYSALTERS CLUB OF NEW 
ENGLAND 

3 Jan 30 (Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass); May 
Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass) : June 22 

Outing, Wachusett Country Club, West Boylston, 


Mass) 


THE FIBER SOCIETY ‘ 


oSPring Meeting—May 2-3. The Clemson House, 
emson, S C; Fall Meeting—Sept 6-7, Warwick 
Hotel, New York, N Y. 


THE INSTRUMENT SOCIETY 
AMERICA ui sil 


llth Annual Instrumentation-Automation Con- 


‘rence and Exhibit—Sept 17-21, New York 
Coliseum, New York, N Y 
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OF COMING EVENTS 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


7th Annual Cotton Research Clinic—Feb 15-17, 
Pinehurst, N C. 


PERKIN CENTENARY 
May, 1956—London, England. 


PERKIN CENTENNIAL 


September 10-15, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 


York, N Y 
PHI PSI FRATERNITY 


Annual Meeting—April 19-21, 
techric Institute. Auburn, Ala 


Alabama Poly- 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INSTITUTE 


Feb 3 (Dedication of new Residence Jiall— 
College Campus—2 pm: Luncheon—Germantown 
Cricket Club; Mid-Winter Banquet—Warwick 
Hotel, Philadelphia); June 14 (Annual Meeting 
and Clambake—6 pm—College Campus, German- 


town, Pa): June 15 (Outing—Manufacturers 
Golf & Country Club, Oreland, Pa); June 16 
(Commencemenit—College Campus—11 am). 


PLANT MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 
CONFERENCE 


Jan 23-26—Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


THE QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION 


Annual Convention—Oct 27-28, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


QUEBEC SECTION, CANADIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEXTILE COLORISTS AND 
CHEMISTS 

Jan 21, Feb 18, Mar 17 (McGill Univ, Mon- 
treal, Que); Apr 20-21 (Annual Meeting, Sheraton 

Mt Royal Hotel, Montreal); June 16 (Annual 

golf tournament). 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 


19th Exposition, Oct 1-5, Textile Hall, Green- 
ville, S C 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


1956 Annual Meeting—March 22-23, 
Commodore, New York, N Y. 


Hote 


TEXTILE TECHNICAL FEDERATION OF 


CANADA 
5th Bi-annual Textile Seminar—June 5-7 
Queen’s Univ, Kingston, Ont. 
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Hooker Britton Ferguson 


R WOLCOTT HOOKER, vice-president of Hooker Elec- 
trochemical Co, Niagara Falls, N Y, has been elected president 
of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers Association. 
He succeeds SAMUEL LENHER, vice-president of E I duPont 
de Nemours and Co, Inc. 

Since 1950, Mr Hooker has been a member of the board 
of governors of SOCMA, and in 1955 was first vice-president 
of this organization, which represents 90 manufacturers of 
organic chemicals. 


JOHN H HILLDRING, president of General Aniline and 
Film Corp, succeeds Mr Hooker as first vice-president; FRED- 
ERICK DEHLS, executive vice-president of Benzol Products 
second vice-president; and J ROBERT 
FISHER, president of Gamma Chemical Corp, was re-elected 
treasurer. 


Co, was elected 


NEIL B CONLEY, American Cyanamid Co, and JAMES 
A SINGMASTER, Monsanto Chemical Co, were elected to the 
board of governors, while ELVIN H KILLHEFFER and 
AUGUST MERZ, past presidents of the association, were 
re-elected honorary members of the board for one-year terms. 


EDGAR C BRITTON, director of the Edgar C Britton 
Research Laboratory of the Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich, and past president of the American Chemical Society, 
has been chosen to receive the highest award in American 
industrial chemistry, the Perkin Medal of the American Sec- 
tion, Society of Chemical Industry, for 1956. 

The announcement was made by CLIFFORD S RASS- 
WEILER, chairman of the Jury of Award and vice-chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Johns-Manville Corporation. 

The 1956 award will he the 50th impression of the 
Perkin Medal, bestowed annually for outstanding achievement 
in applied chemistry in the United States. Established in 1906, 
the medal honors Sir William Henry Perkin and commemo- 
rates his discovery of the first synthetic dye in 1856. The 
medal will be presented to Dr Britton in September at a dinner 
in his honor forming part of the celebration of the Perkin 
Centennial at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 


HUGH S FERGUSON, president of Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Company Division of W R Grace & Co, has been 
named by the Grace Board of Directors as executive vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Chemical Group in the parent company. 

The Chemical Group now headed by Mr Ferguson in- 
cludes four divisions — Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Davison Chemical Company, Grace Chemical Company, and 
Grace Chemical Research and Development Company. Until 
this appointment, responsibility for directing Grace chemical 
activities was exercised by chairman of the board CHARLES 
E WILSON. Mr Ferguson will continue for the time being as 
president of Dewey and Almy. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Stubbins 


Degener 


Coplan 


FRITZ DEGENER, general sales manager of Heyde 
Chemical Corporation, who has completed 25 years servi: 
with the company, was guest of honor recently at a lunches 
given by Heyden executives at the. Union League Club. ™ 
Degener was presented with a gold watch and diamond servi: 
pin by JOHN P REMENSNYDER, chairman of the board. 

Mr Degener has been general sales manager of Heyd 
since 1953. He was appointed assistant sales manager in 194 
He was a sales representative in the Chicago office from 193 
to 1938 and in the New York office from 1930 to 1935, 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co, Paterson, N J, has ar 
nounced the appointment of WILLIAM E STUBBINS as it 
New England representative. His office is located at 211 \ 
Exchange St, Providence, R I. Phone: Gaspee 1-2753. 


Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc, which recently heli 
Open House in its new facilities in Dedham, Massachuseti 
has announced the appointment of MYRON J COPLAN « 
assistant director of research. 

Mr Coplan has heen on the Senior Staff of FRL since 195 
Prior to that time, he headed the Chemical Engineering Sectio 
at the Institute of Textile Technology in Charlottesvill 
Virginia, and at one time was production manager for th 
Montrose Chemical Company. 


WILLIAM F CHRISTOPHER has been appointed mai 
ager — market development for General Electric Company 
Chemical Development Department. 

Mr Christopher has been with General Electric sinc 
1947, when he joined the Marketing Training Program. H 
has been manager of marketing research, and manager ( 
advertising and sales promotion with Monowatt, Inc, and wa 
later appointed manager of consumer product advertising a 
sales promotion for the G-E Wiring Devices Departmen 


Prior to his present position, he was manager of advertisini 


and sales promotion for that department. 


RAYMOND STEVENS, senior vice president of Arthu 
D Little, Inc, Cambridge, Mass, has been unanimously chos 
to receive the 1956 Gold Medal of The American Institute ' 
Chemists. 

RAY P DINSMORE, president of the Institute, and vii 
president of research and development, The Goodyear Ti 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O, announced that the awat 
will be made in recognition of Mr Stevens’ “contributions | 
the wider understanding of essential procedures for the mat 
agement and operation of industrial research.” 

The presentation of the Gold Medal will be made ! 
Mr Stevens during the Annual Meeting of the Institute to} 
held May 9-11 at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
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Five scholarships to outstanding students in textile chem- 
istry have been awarded for 1955-56, as grants from funds 
established by Alliance Color & Chemical Co, Newark, N J, 
and Blackman-Uhler Co, Spartanburg, S C, divisions of The 
Andover Company. The scholarships, in the amount of $500 
each, have been established at Lowell Technological Institute 
and Philadelphia Textile Institute by Alliance and at Clemson 
and North Carolina State College by Blackman-Uhler. 

The awards for 1955-56 were as follows: 

At Clemson: KENNETH GARY JORDAN, 204 Riley 
Street, Anderson, S$ C, a Junior. 

SAMUEL GREGG THOMPSON, 209 Ravenel 
Road, Clemson, S C, a first-year graduate student. 

At North Carolina State: VICTOR H GARROU, 
Valdese, N C, a Junior. 

At Lowell Technological Institute: ROBERT CARL 
SCHIEK, 1645 Grand Avenue, Bronx, N Y, a 
Junior. 

At Philadelphia Textile Institute: JORDAN DAN- 
NIN, 5642 N 11th Street, Philadelphia 41, Pa, a 
Senior. 

Announcement of the establishment of the scholarships 
and the awarding of the five for 1955-56 were made by 
Harold W Coward of Alliance Color & Chemical Co and 
P C Blackman, Jr, of Blackman-Uhler Co. 


For reasons of health, J] WARREN KINSMAN recently 
brought to a close a career of more than 40 years with the 
Du Pont Company, submitting his resignation from the board 
of directors. 

This action, accepted by the board at its regular monthly 
neeting in November, carried with it his retirement as a vice- 
bresident and member of the Executive Committee. 

Mr Kinsman, who worked his way up through the ranks 
to the highest echelons of company management, joined the 
Du Pont Company in 1915 as a timekeeper in the Bayway, 
N J, plant of the High Explosives Operating Department. 


GEORGE H RHODES has been named sales representa- 
tive, Central Eastern States, for Refined Products Corp, 
Lyndhurst, N J. His office will be at 713 West Ave, Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 

For the past five years, Mr Rhodes has been employed by 
the Bersworth Chemical Co and Versenes, Inc, handling 
technical service and sales of sequestering agents. 
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Two new vice presidents have been elected by the Nopco 
Chemical Co. They are: HARRY A BATLEY, vp in charge of 
industrial production, and WALTER B MOREHOUSE, vp in 
charge of industrial sales. Mr Batley is in charge of industrial 
production and pilot plant activities at the Harrison, N J and 
Cedartown, Ga plants. Mr Morehouse, who was formerly 
manager of Nopco’s Paper Chemicals Div, is now in charge 
of all the industrial sales divisions of the company. 

Nopco has also announced the appointment of CHARLES 
A FETSCHER as director of its Industrial General Laboratory, 
and the appointments of JAMES F CAIRNS and ROBERT A 
JONES as sales representatives for the Textile Chemicals 
Division. Mr Cairns will cover the North Carolina territory, 
and Mr Jones, the New Jersey and Pennsylvania territory. 


CLARENCE J POPE, assistant professor of the department 
of fibers and yarns at Lowell Technological Institute, has 
published a manual entitled “Cotton Fibers,” primarily for 
his students in the textile fibers course, but of high interest to 
all in the cotton industry. 


JOSEPH I DE AVELLAR, JR has been appointed tech- 
nical representative for Mona Industries, Inc, Paterson, N J, 
covering the six New England states. 

Mr De Avellar has had experience as a research and 
control chemist, as well as practical production background, 


The appointment of GEORGE McCARTY to the sales 
force covering the west coast territory has been announced 
by Onyx Oil & Chemical Co, Jersey City, N J. Mr McCarty 
will work from the Onyx office at 2321 Yates Street, Los 
Angeles, making frequent trips to the San Francisco Bay area. 

Formerly the New York Metropolitan sales agent for 
Synfleur Scientific Laboratories, Inc, Monticello, N Y, Mr 
McCarty has also been associated with the E S Browning Co 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco and Carolina Aniline & 
Extract Co, Charlotte, N C. 


Becco Chemical Division, Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation, has appointed ALBERT L SHUTTS as manager 
of the New York territory of the company, covering Vermont 
and parts of New Jersey, Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
York State. The position has been vacant since April, 1955, 
when ERIC A HANSEN, former manager, retired. Head- 
quarters for the territory is located at 420 Lexington Ave, 
New York 17, N Y. 

Mr Shutts was formerly in charge of sales and customer 
service operations in the New York territory. 


WILLIAM E IANNONE has been appointed southern 
manager of Metro-Atlantic’s Pigment Printing Colors Division. 

Mr Iannone was formerly associated with the Warwick 
Chemical Co as assistant to the sales manager, and with Foster 
D Snell, Inc as consultant chemist. He will locate his tech- 
nical service laboratory and office at Metro-Atlantic’s Green- 
ville, S C plant. 





lannone 


McCarty 


Shutts 
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Blyth Barnard 


American Cyanamid Co has announced the appointment 
of HOWARD A BLYTH as assistant to the general manager 
of the Organic Chemicals Div. Mr Blyth joined Cyanamid 
in 1943. Since 1953 he has been serving as senior management 
analyst in the Budget and Statistical Department in the Com- 
pany’s New York Office. 

FRED FORDEMWALT, formerly assistant manager of the 
Dyes Research Dept, has been named assistant to the director 
of the laboratories at the Bound Brook Laboratories of the 
Company’s Research Division. As a result CHARLES L ZIM- 
MERMAN has been given enlarged responsibilities in the 
Dyes Research Section. Dr Fordemwalt, a fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists and the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists and a member of AATCC and ACS, joined Cyana- 
mid in 1940. Mr Zimmerman, winner of the 1954 American 
Dyestuff Reporter Award, has been associated with Cyanamid 
at Bound Brook since 1942. 

S L DUFF has been appointed a sales representative for 
the Pigments Division, working with PETER KOVOL out 
of the company’s St Louis office. Mr Duff, with Cyanamid 
since 1951, has been serving as Eastern regional correspondent 
and assistant to the Eastern regional sales manager of pigments. 


New Bedford Institute of Textiles and Technology is 
adding to its faculty KENNETH H BARNARD as another 
of its visiting professors. 

Mr Barnard has had over 30 years experience in the textile 
industry with Pacific Mills and American Cyanamid Co. Fol- 
lowing his retirement from Cyanamid last year he was rehired 
by Pacific Mills, now a division of Burlington Industries, as a 
consultant. He serves in a similar capacity to the Quartermaster 
Research and Development Command at Natick, Mass, and 
to the Department of Commerce, Textile Section of BDSA. 


OLIVER M MORGAN has been named director of chem- 
ical sales and HAROLD L RIEG, director of dyestuff sales 
and branch operations for National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Dr Morgan has been associated with National Aniline 
since 1934, serving in various technical and sales positions at 
the Buffalo plant and in New York. Mr Rieg has been with 
the Company since 1936, holding various administrative posi- 
tions in New York and abroad. Both men will continue to 
have their offices at 40 Rector St, New York, N Y. 

Also at National Aniline, ROLAND F WILLENBUCHER 
has been appointed manager of purchases and traffic. 

WILLIAM E JENNINGS has been appointed manager of 
Allied Chemical & Dye’s Fiber Application Research Labora- 
tory, Chesterfield Plant, Hopewell, Va. Mr Jennings, a prac- 
tical textile millman for more than 30 years, has been general 
manager of Verney Mills. In his new assignment, he will 
evaluate Allied Chemical’s new Caprolan deep-dye nylon and 
Caprolan tensile-tough nylon for product quality and mill per- 
formance, as well as develop promotional yarn and fabrics for 
fiber sales and service. 
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Willenbucher 





McClure Thompson 


MAX A MINNIG was elected president of Witco Chen 
ical Co, to succeed ROBERT I WISHNICK, who was advance: 
to chairman of the board and chief executive officer at th 
annual meeting of the board of directors on December (il 
WILLIAM WISHNICK succeeds Mr Minnig as executive vic 
president. 

Mr Minnig joined Witco in 1946 as head of the Natur 
Gas Division. He then transferred to the sales department an 
was elected vice-president in 1950 directing the sale of carbo 
black and rubber chemicals with hesdquarters in Akro 
Subsequently appointed director of sates, he came to th 
executive offices in New York and became executive vic 
president in 1953. 

William Wishnick became affiliated with the company i: 
1942 at the Lawrenceville plant. He learned manufacturin 
operation in Witco plants at Chicago and Perth Amboy am 
then acquired Witco sales experience and joined the executit 
offices in New York, becoming treasurer in 1951 and a vic 
president in 1953. 

The Dec 10th meeting observed the 35th anniversary « 
the company. Robert I Wishnick has been the sole presidem 
Under his direction the firm has grown from a distributor ¢ 
chemicals to a concern serving virtually all industries wit 
or affiliated  plani 


chemicals manufactured in 14 owned 


throughout the U § and abroad. 


HARRY B McCLURE, president of Carbide and Carbo: 
Chemicals Company, a division of Union Carbide and Carbo 
Corp, will receive honorary membership in the America 
Institute of Chemists at a dinner meeting January 12, 19567 
the Hotel Commodore. Mr McClure will address the grou 
on “Benefitting from Research Results.” 

Toastmaster for the occasion will be SIDNEY D KIRK 
PATRICK, vice-president, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co, In 
A review of Mr McClure’s career and accomplishments wi 
be provided by LAWRENCE H FLETT, consultant to Nation 
Aniline. RAY P DINSMORE, president of the America 
Institute of Chemists, will present the honorary membership 


“he board of trustees of the Lowell Technological Institu 
has approved several promotions among the faculty. The: 
include, among others: ALLEN SCATTERGOOD, dept ° 
textile chemistry, and JOHN J McDONALD, dept of textil 
finishing (associate professor to full professor), as well ¢ 
DAVID H PFISTER, dept of textile testing (instructor ! 
assistant professor). 


Ra-Vac, Inc, the successor to the Industrial Radiant He 
Corp, recently appointed HENRY THOMPSON as sales mat 
ager. Mr Thompson was formerly an official of the Triang! 
Finishing Corp, Johnstown, N Y. 

In his new post, Mr Thompson will contact the textile a0 
other industries in an effort to introduce a more extensive U 
of highly developed fiber glass super heaters. 

New offices have been established at 114-16 Twenty-Sixt’ 
Street for the metropolitan trade. Mr Thompson’s activitie 
will primarily be in High Bridge, N J. 
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CARL A PULLER of Pfister Chemical Works, Inc has 
retired after a long, active career in the industry. He will con- 
tinue to serve as a consultant. 

Born in Krefeld, Germany on Dec 29, 1876, Mr Puller 
received his schooling at the Realgymnasium and the Imperial 
Textile & Dyeing Institute in Krefeld, and spent one year in 
the German Army in Berlin. 

Mr Puller obtained his first industry experience in a silk 
dyehouse owned by the Puller family in Krefeld, the C E Puller 
Silk Dyeing Co, which is believed to have been the first in the 
world to do tin weighting on silk. He also worked for Gillet 
at Lyons, France, Castena in Milan, Italy, the Weidman Silk 
Dyeing Co, Tahlviel, Switzerland, and Schetty Bros, Basle, 
Switzerland, before coming to the United States in 1900 to 
take a position with Weidman Silk Dyeing Co in Paterson, N J. 

In 1916 he joined the William Beckers Chemical Co, 
Brooklyn, N Y, as a demonstrator and dyestuff salesman. This 
firm was eventually integrated into National Aniline. Prior to 
joining Pfister Chemical Works, Inc in 1939, he also spent 
some time with Ciba Co, Inc, also in the capacity of demon- 
strator and salesman. 


ALBERT C CEREGHINO has joined the Trendex Divi- 
sion of the HumKo Co as head of sales and product develop- 
ment of Trendex fatty acids aud glycerides in the New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston areas. 

Mr Cereghino has been with Luria-Cournand as director 
of commercial development. 


Chas Pfizer & Co, Inc, has announced the appointment 
of PAUL E WEBER as sales manager of the company’s Chem- 
ical Sales Division. He succeeds FRANK F BLACK, who has 
resigned from this position and severed his connection with 
the firm. 

Mr Weber has been with the company since 1938. He 
has served as assistant sales manager at the Brooklyn, N Y 
headquarters since 1954. 


OLEN F MARKS of the Technical Service Staff of Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation joined the Department of Textile 
Research, School of Textiles, North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, on January 1. 

Marks will direct the fabric development and weaving 
research activities of the Department. 


Catalin Corporation of America has added ALBERT 
GOLDSTEIN and JAMES MITCHELL to its research and 
development staff and appointed ROBERT A WOODARD 
manager of advertising and sales promotion. 

Dr Goldstein was formerly with General Foods Corp's 
Central Laboratories, Hoboken, N J, while Mr Mitchell comes 
to Catalin from Riley Tar Laboratories, Newark, N J. 

Mr Woodard has served in various departments includ- 
ing sales service and sales since joining the company in 1946. 


FORREST WARE has been appointed superintendent of 
dyeing and finishing at Varel Mills, Middleway, W Va, replac- 
ing JACK LAVIGNE. 


T R MILLER bas been named director of development 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co, a Division of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. He has been with Carbide since 
1940, most recently as director of plant laboratories at South 
Charleston, W Va. In his new post, Dr Miller will be located 
in New York. 

Carbide has also announced several recent changes and 
additions in its various sales organizations as follows: 

D R BEASLEY has been transferred from the plant at 
Institute, West Virginia to the Fine Chemicals sales group 
to work on the market development of coal chemicals. 

MARY ANNA BRESNAHAN has joined the Fine Chem- 
icals sales group to work on industry studies and to assist 
with various market development programs. 

ARVID TELEKI has joined the Market Research Depart- 
ment to work on industrial economic research. 

The following assignments of technical representatives 
have also been made recently: A P CHAVENT to the Cin- 
cinnati District, A A DOUGLAS to the Charlotte District, 
W P EMERSON to the Atlanta District, J] F FLYNN to the 
Boston District, J] T FOX to the New Orleans District, R F 
GILDEHAUS, JR to the Philadelphia District, D P SHANNON 
to the Kansas City District, B H WILDER to the Detroit 
District, and R W WITTMUS to the Indianapolis District. 


ROBERT C HURT, formerly with Eastman Chemical 
Products, Div, Tennessee Eastman Co, has accepted a position 
as a research chemist in the Technical Laboratory, E I du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, Inc, Wilmington, Del. 


JIMMIE DEAN MYRICK, a junior at North Carolina 
State College, is the 1955 winner of the $1,500 Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Scholarship at the college. In addition to the cash 
award, Myrick will be given an opportunity to work in one 
of the plants of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp during 
the summer. His award covers both his junior and senior years. 

The $250 Charlotte Textile Club Scholarship at the college 
has been awarded to CHARLES FREDERICK MAUNEY, JR 
for the 1955-56 academic year. A junior in textiles, Mauney 
will receive two degrees in June, 1957 — one in textile chem- 
istry and dyeing and the other in textiles. 


RICHARD R EGAN has joined American Alcolac Cor- 
poration to head its commercial research activities. He will be 
responsible for the development of new or improved sur- 
factants and derivatives of fatty alcohols and related new 
products. In addition, Mr Egan will be in charge of quality 
control. 

Prior to joining Alcolac, he was director of research for 
the Gerson-Stewart Co. 


Back numbers of American Dyestuff Reporter less than two years old 
may be obtained from Howes Publishing Co, Inc, 44 East 23rd Street, New 


York 10, N Y, and earlier numbers from the Secretary, American Associa- 

tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, P O Box 28, Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Prices postpaid: 50 cents each to nonmembers of AATCC, 35 cents to 

members; complete volumes $5.25 to nonmembers, $4.50 to members. 
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e NEW PRODUCTS AND DEVELOPMENTS - 





@ Decomine 


Arkansas Co, Inc, Newark, N J, claims 
to have solved the problem of producing 
satisfactory union dyeings of Acrilan-wool 
blends by a one-bath method through the 
use of a new dyeing assistant developed in 
the Company's research laboratories. 

This new product, Decomine, is de- 
scribed as a balanced composition of cati- 
onic and ingredients which, 
when properly employed, produces dye- 
ings of remarkable uniformity and excel- 
lent Successful mill trials 
have already led to the adoption of Deco- 
mine by several dyers of Acrilan-wool 
blends, it is claimed. 


nonionic 


color value. 


Decomine is an amber-color liquid, 
which is said to dissolve readily at all 
temperatures to a clear solution at work- 
ing concentrations and to maintain this 
clarity at the boil under the conditions 
employed in dyeing. The product itself is 
in the neutral pH range and is reported 
to be highly resistant to sulfuric acid at 
the concentrations recommended for the 
dyeing process. It is said to have excellent 
storage properties under all normal at- 
mospheric conditions. 

For practically all applications, | to 4% 
of Decomine, calculated on the weight of 
the fabric, is recommended by the manu- 
facturer, the lower amount for pastel or 
light shades with proportionately _ in- 
creasing amounts for darker shades. 

Many types of wool dyes, including the 
metalized colors, may be used successfully, 
it is claimed, but it is pointed out that all 
dyes of the several classes will not work 
equally well. Accordingly, for optimum 
results, the dyes must be selected care- 
fully from the standpoint of obtaining 
satisfactory transfer properties to achieve 
a good union in a minimum dyeing time. 

In all cases it is said to be necessary 
to use 4% to 8% of sulfuric acid 
weight of fabric) in the dyebath, and in 
the case of the metalized neutral dyestuffs 
the use of ammonium sulfate in addition 
to the sulfuric acid its recommended. 


(on 


Usually, the Decomine is first added to 
the bath in the proper amount, and the 
fabric worked in the bath for ten to fif- 
teen minutes at 100 to 120°F. After addi- 
tion of the predissolved dyes and am- 
monium sulfate in cases where metalized 
neutral used, the dyeing 
proceeds at the boil in the usual manner 


dyestuffs are 


in accordance with the wool-dyeing prac- 
with addition of the 
amounts of sulfuric acid. With some of 
the metalized neutral dyes which are to 
be used for dark shades, it is said to be 
desirable not to use the Decomine as the 
first addition, but instead to add it to 
the bath after the dye has been practi- 


tice, necessary 


22 


cally exausted onto the wool. The dyeing 
is then continued at the boil until a good 
union is obtained, and is followed by 
thorough rinsing with warm water. 

In order to insure a good degree of 
crock fastness, a mild scour with a non- 
ionic detergent (1% on weight of fabric) 
plus ammonia (2% on weight of fabric) 
at 120°F for fifteen to thirty minutes is 
recommended. 

(Details for exact procedures may be 
obtained by writing to the Arkansas Com- 
pany, Inc, P O Box 210, Newark 1, N J.) 


@ Model IV Colormaster 
Differential Colorimeter 


Manufacturers Engineering & Equip- 
ment Corporation, Hatboro, Pa, has an- 
nounced the new Colormaster Differential 
Colorimeter, Model IV, which is said to 
accurately make color measurements with 
a sensitivity to color differences exceeding 
that of the human eye. It reportedly mea- 
color transmission and reflec- 
such synthetic 


sures the 
tance of 
fibers, paints, liquid solutions, pigments, 
and slurries within 0.0001 _ reflectance 
units. This instrument is said to be an 
improved version of the Colorimeter re- 
ferred to in J Optical Soc Am of Septem- 
ber 1952 by L G Glasser and D J Troy. 

Of particular importance in the Model 
the substantial 
provement in sensitivity when dark sam- 


substances as 


IV Colormaster is im- 
ples are being measured, it is claimed. 
Other new features include a simplified 
switching arrangement and a digital re- 
indicator calibrated to 0.0002 
reflectance units. A spinning attachment, 


flectance 


to permit rotation of samples, is available 
as an accessory. A scale multiplier, to per- 
mit scale expansion by a factor of ten, 
will be available in the near future. 


The Colormaster is said to be espe- 
cially useful for measuring differences 


between colors for process-control appli- 
cations. A complete set of color measure- 
ments, for example, reportedly can be 
made with the Colormaster in less than 
thirty seconds. 





Model IV Colormaster Differential 
Colorimeter 
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@® New Process for Degumming 
Silk Outlined 


A procedure outlining an economical 
and successful method for degumming, 
dyeing, and finishing silk yarn on a 
Smith-Drum Cascade Machine is covered 
in a new technical bulletin issued by 
Scher Brothers, manufacturing chemists, 
of Clifton, N J. It is claimed that, when 
this procedure is followed carefully, one 
will not encounter troublesome gum 
spots, level dyeing is assured, and exfoli- 
ation is kept at a minimum. 

The procedure is as follows (quoting 
from the bulletin): 

“Fifty pounds of silk Dupione skeins 
are loaded on to a seven-arm Cascade Ma- 
chine. Cold is added and 
turned on. The temperature is raised to 
120°F. Steam is shut off and the water 
level adjusted to seven inches. A pint of 
Orvus ES Paste and 31% gallons of Pre- 
Boil Compound added. 

“Circulation through the skeins is start- 
ed and the skeins turned three times for- 
ward and once backward by using the 
manual switch on the machine. It is very 


water steam 


important that this turning procedure be 
used each fifteen minutes or each time 
any addition of chemicals is made to the 
machine. 

“The temperature is held between 110 
and 120°F and the skeins pushed manu- 
ally back and forth over the pin-hole 
openings in the machine arms every 5 
minutes to prevent the circulating liquor 
from channeling down the skeins. 

“This treatment in Pre-Boil re- 
quires 30 to 45 minutes depending upon 
the quality of the silk. Usually, Tram and 
Organ—45 minutes and Shantung Dup— 
30 minutes, 

“After 30 minutes the steam is turned 
on and the temperature raised to 180°F. 
The hot liquor is circulated for 10 min- 
utes through the skeins. Next, a pint of 
Secco and 10 pounds of Olate Flake Soap 
is added to the same bath. (The necessary 
amount of Olate Flake Soap is first dis- 
persed in a pail of cold water and then 
heated until the soap is dissolved.) Cir- 
culation is started through the skeins and 
followed. 


the 


the same turning procedure 
Temperature is maintained at 180°F. 

“After 30 minutes a skein is removed, 
rinsed, dried, and examined. The gum is 
usually completely removed at this time. 
if not, the deguming is continued for an- 
cther five minu*es and again a skein is 
checked. 

“The degumming is then dropped and 
tie skeins rinsed for five minutes in fresh 
hot water at 180°F. Color and salt is then 
added to the hot water and the 
skeins dyed. This usually takes 15 to 25 
minutes on the machine. 


rinse 
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“After dyeing, the skeins are given a 
running cold-water rinse and then, if 
desired, any of the special silk finishes 
manufactured by Scher Brothers can be 
applied. These include: color fixatives, 
resin finishes, water repellents, softeners, 
etc. 

"It can be 
that by the Scher Process, silk can be de- 
gummed at the relatively low temperature 
of 170°-180°F with a 
dling in a very short period of time on 
the Cascade Machine. This results in a 
high-quality silk with minimum exfolia- 
tion and a considerable savings in labor.” 


conclusively demonstrated 


minimum of han- 


@ Morepel RW 


Morepel RW, a renewable water re- 
pellent of extremely fine particle size, is 
being offered by Moretex Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc, 314 W Henry St, Spartanburg, 
S C, in commercial quantities. 

Morepel RW may be diluted with hot 
or cold water to the necessary concentra- 
tion and need only be padded and dried 
on conventional equipment, it is claimed, 
but for best results high-temperature dry- 
ing is to be preferred. As with all water 
repellents, skying or running over a cool- 
ing can before batching up gives best 
results. 3-12% have 
been used, though for nylon and other 


Concentrations of 


polyester fabrics 2% will give 100 spray 
ratings, it is stated. 

Moretex claims the following principal 
advantages for the product: 


1) Because of completely new method of 


manufacture, Morepel RW may be poured from 
a drum, diluted with hot or cold water, and 
there is no chance of spotting due to lumps 


or wax particles. 


RW 


insures complete coating of a 


2) Morepel has a particle size which 


continuous film 


on the yarns insuring uniform spray rating 
with minimum amounts. 
3) In view of extremely small amounts 


necessary for good repellency coupled with fine- 


ness of particles spotting with solvent will 


not leave a ring when the solvent is evaporated. 
This 


upholstery fabrics. 


recommends its use on automobile and 


4) Simplicity of make-up in finishing plant 
operations relieves supervisory personnel of worry. 
Mo-epel RW 


recommends its use on fabrics dyed with colors 


5) The relatively high pH of 


sensitive to acids, such as some direct or acetate 
colors. 


6) It mark-off on smooth faced 


minimizes 
ind fabrics hard to penetrate 
7) Morepel RW may be applied by spraying 


for fabrics on which a nip ro!l cannot be used, 


such as some upholstery fabrics. 
8) Morepel RW on automotive fabrics has 
been found to show no wicking in 72 hours. 


9) Color fastness of dyes has beea found to 


be increased on Morepel RW-treated fabrics 
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Butterworth Dura-Smooth Roll 


® Butterworth Dura-Smooth 
Roll 


The Pressed Roll Division of H W But- 
terworth & Sons Co, Bethayres, Pa, has 
put into production a new, improved 
pressed roll for use in such finishing ma- 
chinery as water mangles, embossing cal- 
enders and chasing calenders. Marketed 
under the trade name of Butterworth 
Dura-Smooth Roll, it is said to involve 
major advances in the fields of quality 
control, long life, and unchanging per- 
formance characteristics. 

“Butterworth states that maximum uni- 
formity from one lot to the next is the 
result of an intricate series of quality- 
control tests maintained at every step to 
insure exactly the right degree of hard- 
ness and smoothness for every pressed roll 
New processes and additional ma- 
chinery at the Butterworth plant have 
combined to speed up production and de- 
livery schedules, while competitive prices 
maintained throughout the 
with no sacrifice of 


need. 


have been 
Dura-Smooth 
Butterworth quality, it is stated. 
Butterworth Dura-Smooth Rolls 
furnished new or refilled. They cannot 
loosen or slip, it is claimed, since they are 
locked on a forged steel shaft under con- 
trolled pressure. Among the various types 
available for finishing are standard cot- 
and for 
friction 


line 


are 


rolls 
special 


ton rolls special cotton 
heavy-duty work. Also, 
combination rolls for chasing calenders; 
standard combination rolls for plain cal- 
endering; special husk mix rolls for water 
mangles; wool felt rolls for silk and em- 
bossing and Schreiner work; and special 
cotton and wool rolls for Schreiner work. 


@e@ Alamask TAL 


As a result of research in the study of 
the behavior characteristics of various 
wood oils, Rhodia, Inc, 230 Park Ave, 
New York 17, N Y, has developed a new 
industrial reodorant known as Alamask 
TAL. 

Tests both abroad and in the United 
States are said to indicate this product to 
be very effective at 1% for overcoming 
the fatty-type odors present in tall oil. 
It is claimed that the new Alamask TAL 
can be used in the direct processing of 
crude tall the odor; 
allowing this material to be used in the 


oil, masking and 
preparation of textile and specialty soaps. 
One of the reported 
Alamask TAL is its ability to provide 
odor control for tall oil throughout the 


characteristics of 


processing cycles. 
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@ New Hiltone Red Pigments 

Keen interest is being shown by textile 
mills in New England and the South in 
three new drycleaning-fast red pigments 


recently introduced by  Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Co, according to Nelson §S 


Knaggs, vice president in charge of sales. 

He reports that interest is highest in 
one of the three colors, an entirely new 
pigment discovery that Hilton-Davis is 
marketing under the name Hiltone Red 
DCX. He refers to it as the first available 
brilliant red color possessing dryclean- 
ing-fast properties that contains the par- 
ticular yellow shade “so much in demand 
by the industry”, 

Hiltone Red DCX reportedly has ex- 
cellent washing and drycleaning fastness, 
according to the AATCC #4 Wash Test 
and the AATCC Drycleaning Test; it is 
also said to be fast to perchlorethylene 
drycleaning. In addition, it is reported to 
have good light fastness for 60 hours in a 
one to five strength, as well as being sat- 
isfactory to plissé and fusing. 

Also entirely new to the textile trade is 
the company’s Hiltone Red G pigment. 
It reportedly has outstanding strength, 
excellent fastness to perchlorethylene dry- 
cleaning and passes the standard wash 
test. 

Hilton-Davis’ third offering is Hiltone 
Red BLC (ITR type), which is said to be 
regarded as the best red pigment to date 
from the standpoint of drycleaning and 
light fastness. It was due to the presence 
of the blue shade of the ITR, however, 
that Hiltone Red DCX was developed. 
Reported characteristics of Hiltone Red 
BLC are 100 hours of light fastness, ex- 
cellent perchlorethylene drycleaning and 
wash fastness. It is said to be satisfactory 
to plissé and fusing. 

Stocks of all three new red pigments 
are available at Hilton-Davis’ main 
plant in Cincinnati, and its regional dis- 
tribution centers in Greenville, S C, and 
Providence, R I. 


now 


@ New Thickener-Stabilizer 


Wica Chemicals, Inc, Charlotte, N C, 
has begun plant production of a new- 
type thickener-stabilizer for 
water phase plastic and rubber emulsions. 
The acrylic material is especially recom- 
Wica for thickening 
polyvinyl acetate, and polymers 
used in textile, paint and paper processing. 


synthetic 


mended by latex, 


acrylic 


Suspending and stabilizing properties 
are said to be superior, and it is claimed 
that no buffering is necessary for adjust- 
ing viscosity over a wide pH range. pH 
and viscosity drifts reportedly are elim- 
inated because of the ability of the product 
to remain stable over cxtended periods 
of storage. 

The new product is available in drums, 
tank cars and tank wagons. 
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@ Decomine 


Arkansas Co, Inc, Newark, N J, claims 
to have solved the problem of producing 
satisfactory union dyeings of Acrilan-wool 
blends by a one-bath method through the 
use of a new dyeing assistant developed in 
the Company's research laboratories. 

This new product, Decomine, is de- 
scribed as a balanced composition of cati- 
onic which, 
when properly employed, produces dye- 
ings of remarkable uniformity and excel- 
mill trials 


and nonionic ingredients 


lent color value. Successful 
have already led to the adoption of Deco- 
mine by several dyers of Acrilan-wool 
blends, it is claimed. 

Decomine is an amber-color liquid, 
which is said to dissolve readily at all 
temperatures to a clear solution at work- 
ing concentrations and to maintain this 
clarity at the boil under the conditions 
employed in dyeing. The product itself is 
in the neutral pH range and is reported 
to be highly resistant to sulfuric acid at 
the concentrations recommended for the 
dyeing process. It is said to have excellent 
storage properties under all normal at- 
mospheric conditions. 

For practically all applications, | to 4% 
of Decomine, calculated on the weight of 
the fabric, is recommended by the manu- 
facturer, the lower amount for pastel or 
light shades with proportionately 
creasing amounts for darker shades. 


in- 


Many types of wool dyes, including the 
metalized colors, may be used successfully, 
it is claimed, but it is pointed out that all 
dyes of the several classes will not work 
equally well. Accordingly, for optimum 
results, the dyes must be selected care- 
fully from the standpoint of obtaining 
satisfactory transfer properties to achieve 
a good union in a minimum dyeing time. 
In all cases it is said to be 
use 8% of sulfuric acid 
weight of fabric) in the dyebath, and in 
the case of the metalized neutral dyestuffs 


necessary 


to 4% to (on 


the use of ammonium sulfate in addition 
to the sulfuric acid its recommended. 


Usually, the Decomine is first added to 
the bath in the proper amount, and the 
fabric worked in the bath for ten to fif- 
teen minutes at 100 to 120°F. After addi- 
tion of the predissolved dyes and am- 
monium sulfate in cases where metalized 
neutral dyestuffs are used, the dyeing 
proceeds at the boil in the usual manner 
in accordance with the wool-dyeing prac- 
with addition of the 
amounts of sulfuric acid. With some of 


tice, necessary 
the metalized neutral dyes which are to 
be used for dark shades, it is said to be 
desirable not to use the Decomine as the 
first addition, but instead to add it to 
the bath after the dye has been practi- 
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cally exausted onto the wool. The dyeing 
is then continued at the boil until a good 
union is obtained, and is followed by 
thorough rinsing with warm water. 

In order to insure a good degree of 
crock fastness, a mild scour with a non- 
ionic detergent (1% on weight of fabric) 
plus ammonia (2% on weight of fabric) 
at 120°F for fifteen to thirty minutes is 
recommended. 

(Details for exact procedures may be 
obtained by writing to the Arkansas Com- 
pany, Inc, P O Box 210, Newark 1, N J.) 


@ Model IV Colormaster 
Differential Colorimeter 
Manufacturers Engineering & Equip- 


ment Corporation, Hatboro, Pa, has an- 
nounced the new Colormaster Differential 
Colorimetet, Model IV, which is said to 
accurately make color measurements with 
a sensitivity to color differences exceeding 
that of the human eye. It reportedly mea- 
sures the color transmission and reflec- 
tance of such synthetic 
fibers, paints, liquid solutions, pigments, 
and within 0.0001 
is said to 


substances as 


reflectance 
be an 


slurries 
This 
improved version of the Colorimeter re- 
ferred to in J Optical Soc Am of Septem- 
ber 1952 by L G Glasser and D J Troy. 

Of particular importance in the Model 
IV Colormaster is the substantial 
provement in sensitivity when dark sam- 
ples are being measured, it is claimed. 
Other new features include a simplified 
switching arrangement and a digital re- 
0.0002 
reflectance units. A spinning attachment, 


units. instrument 


im- 


flectance indicator calibrated to 
to permit rotation of samples, is available 
as an accessory. A scale multiplier, to per- 
mit scale expansion by a factor of ten, 
will be available in the near future. 


The is said be 


cially measuring differences 


Colormaster 
useful for 


to espe- 
between colors for process-control appli- 
cations. A complete set of color measure- 
ments, for example, reportedly can be 
made with the Colormaster in less than 
thirty seconds. 





Model IV Colormaster Differential 
Colorimeter 
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@ New Process for Degumming 
Silk Outlined 


A procedure outlining an economical 
and successful method for degumming, 
dyeing, and finishing silk yarn 
Smith-Drum Cascade Machine is covered 
in a new technical bulletin 
Scher Brothers, manufacturing chemists, 
of Clifton, N J. It is claimed that, when 
this procedure is followed carefully, one 
gum 


on a 


issued by 


will not encounter troublesome 
spots, level dyeing is assured, and exfoli- 
ation is kept at a minimum. 

The procedure is as follows (quoting 
from the bulletin): 

“Fifty pounds of silk Dupione skeins 
are loaded on to a seven-arm Cascade Ma- 
chine. Cold water is added and 
turned on. The temperature is raised to 
120°F. Steam is shut off and the water 
level adjusted to seven inches. A pint of 
Orvus ES Paste and 31% gallons of Pre- 
Boil Compound added. 

“Circulation through the skeins is start- 
ed and the skeins turned three times for- 
ward and once backward by using the 


steam 


manual switch on the machine. It is very 
important that this turning procedure be 
used each fifteen minutes or each time 
any addition of chemicals is made to the 
machine. 

“The temperature is held between 110 
and 120°F and the skeins pushed manu- 
ally back and forth over the pin-hole 
openings in the machine arms every 5 
minutes to prevent the circulating liquor 
from channeling down the skeins. 

“This treatment in Pre-Boil 
quires 30 to 45 minutes depending upon 
the quality of the silk. Usually, Tram and 


the re- 


Organ—45 minutes and Shantung Dup— 
30 minutes, 

“After 30 minutes the steam is turned 
on and the temperature raised to 180°F. 
The hot liquor is circulated for 10 min- 
utes through the skeins. Next, a pint of 
Secco and 10 pounds of Olate Flake Soap 
is added to the same bath. (The necessary 
amount of Olate Flake Soap is first dis- 
persed in a pail of cold water and then 
heated until the soap is dissolved.) Cir- 
culation is started through the skeins and 
the followed. 
Temperature is maintained at 180°F. 


same turning procedure 

“After 30 minutes a skein is removed, 
rinsed, dried, and examined. The gum is 
usually completely removed at this time. 
if not, the deguming is continued for an- 
cther five minu‘es and again a skein is 
checked. 

“The degumming is then dropped and 





tie skeins rinsed for five minutes in fresh 
hot water at 180°F. Color and salt is then 
added the hot water and the 
skeins dyed. This usually takes 15 to 25 


to rinse 


minutes on the machine. 
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“After dyeing, the skeins are given a 
running cold-water rinse and then, if 
desired, any of the special silk finishes 
manufactured by Scher Brothers can be 
applied. These include: color fixatives, 
resin finishes, water repellents, softeners, 
etc. 

“It can be conclusively demonstrated 
that by the Scher Process, silk can be de- 
gummed at the relatively low temperature 
of 170°-180°F with a minimum of han- 
dling in a very short period of time on 
the Cascade This results 
high-quality silk with minimum exfolia- 
tion and a considerable savings in labor.” 


Machine. in a 


@ Morepel RW 


Morepel RW, a renewable water re- 
pellent of extremely fine particle size, is 
being offered by Moretex Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc, 314 W Henry St, Spartanburg, 
S C, in commercial quantities. 

Morepel RW may be diluted with hot 
or cold water to the necessary concentra- 
tion and need only be padded and dried 
on conventional equipment, it is claimed, 
but for best results high-temperature dry- 
ing is to be preferred. As with all water 
repellents, skying or running over a cool- 
ing can before batching up gives best 
results. of 3-12% have 
been used, though for nylon and other 
polyester fabrics 2% 
ratings, it is stated. 


Concentrations 
will give 100 spray 


Moretex claims the following principal 
advantages for the product: 


1) Because of completely new method of 


manufacture, Morepel RW may be poured from 
a drum, diluted with hot or cold water, and 
there is no chance of spotting due to lumps 


or wax particles. 


RW 


insures complete coating of a 


2) Morepel has a particle size which 


continuous film 


on the yarns insuring uniform spray rating 


with minimum amounts. 


3) In view of extremely small amounts 
necessary for good repellency coupled with fine- 
particles with solvent will 


ness of spotting 


not leave a ring when the solvent is evaporated. 
This 


upholstery fabrics. 


recommends its use on automobile and 
4) Simplicity of make-up in finishing plant 
)perations relieves supervisory personnel of worry. 


Mo epel RW 


recommends its use on fabrics dyed with colors 


5) The relatively high pH of 
ensitive to acids, such as some direct or acetate 
colors. 

mark-off on smooth faced 


6) It minimizes 


and fabrics hard to penetrate 
7) Morepel RW may be applied by spraying 
for fabrics on which a nip ro!l cannot be used. 
such as some upholstery fabrics. 
RW on 
, 


no wicking in 72 


8) Morepel automotive fabrics has 


been found to show hours 


9) Color fastness of dyes has been found to 


be increased on Morepel RW-treated fabrics. 
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Butterworth Dura-Smooth Roll 


@® Butterworth Dura-Smooth 
Roll 


The Pressed Roll Division of H W But- 
terworth & Sons Co, Bethayres, Pa, has 
put into production a new, improved 
pressed roll for use in such finishing ma- 
chinery as water mangles, embossing cal- 
enders and chasing calenders. Marketed 
under the trade name of Butterworth 
Dura-Smooth Roll, it is said to 
major advances in the fields of quality 
control, long life, and unchanging per- 
formance characteristics. 

“Butterworth states that maximum uni- 
formity from one lot to the next is the 


intricate series of quality- 


involve 


result of an 
control tests maintained at every step to 
insure exactly the right degree of hard- 
ness and smoothness for every pressed roll 
New processes and additional ma- 
chinery at the Butterworth plant have 
combined to speed up production and de- 
livery schedules, while competitive prices 


need. 


have been maintained throughout the 

Dura-Smooth line with no sacrifice of 

Butterworth quality, it is stated. 
Butterworth Dura-Smooth Rolls are 


furnished new or refilled. They cannot 
loosen or slip, it is claimed, since they are 
locked on a forged steel shaft under con- 
trolled pressure. Among the various types 
available for finishing are standard cot- 
and special cotton rolls 
friction work. Also, special 


ton rolls for 
heavy-duty 
combination rolls for chasing calenders; 
standard combination rolls for plain cal- 
endering; special husk mix rolls for water 
mangles; wool felt rolls for silk and em- 
bossing and Schreiner work; and special 


cotton and wool rolls for Schreiner work. 


e Alamask TAL 


As a result of research in the study of 
the behavior characteristics of various 
wood oils, Rhodia, Inc, 230 Park Ave, 
New York 17, N Y, has developed a new 
industrial reodorant known as Alamask 
TAL. 

Tests both abroad and in the United 
States are said to indicate this product to 
be very effective at 1% for overcoming 
the fatty-type odors present in tall oil. 
It is claimed that the new Alamask TAL 
can be used in the direct processing of 
crude tall the odor; and 
allowing this material to be used in the 


oil, masking 
preparation of textile and specialty soaps. 
One of the characteristics of 
Alamask TAL is its ability to provide 
odor control for tall oil throughout the 


reported 


processing cycles. 
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@ New Hiltone Red Pigments 

Keen interest is being shown by textile 
mills in New England and the South in 
three new drycleaning-fast red pigments 


recently introduced by  Hilton-Davis 
Chemical Co, according to Nelson S$ 


Knaggs, vice president in charge of sales. 

He reports that interest is highest in 
one of the three colors, an entirely new 
pigment discovery that Hilton-Davis is 
marketing under the name Hiltone Red 
DCX. He refers to it as the first available 
brilliant red color possessing dryclean- 
ing-fast properties that contains the par- 
ticular yellow shade “so much in demand 
by the industry”, 

Hiltone Red DCX reportedly has ex- 
cellent washing and drycleaning fastness, 
according to the AATCC #4 Wash Test 
and the AATCC Drycleaning Test; #t is 
also said to be fast to perchlorethylene 
drycleaning. In addition, it is reported to 
have good light fastness for 60 hours in a 
one to five strength, as well as being sat- 
isfactory to plissé and fusing. 

Also entirely new to the textile trade is 
the company’s Hiltone Red G pigment. 
It reportedly has outstanding strength, 
excellent fastness to perchlorethylene dry- 
cleaning and passes the standard wash 
test. 

Hilton-Davis’ third offering is Hiltone 
Red BLC (ITR type), which is said to be 
regarded as the best red pigment to date 
from the standpoint of drycleaning and 
light fastness. Jt was due to the presence 
of the blue shade of the ITR, however, 
that Hiltone Red DCX was developed. 
Reported characteristics of Hiltone Red 
BLC are 100 hours of light fastness, ex- 
cellent perchlorethylene drycleaning and 
wash fastness. It is said to be satisfactory 
to plissé and fusing. 

Stocks of all three new red pigments 
are now available at Hilton-Davis’ main 
plant in Cincinnati, and its regional dis- 
tribution centers in Greenville, S C, and 
Providence, R I. 


@ New Thickener-Stabilizer 


Wica Chemicals, Inc, Charlotte, N C, 
has begun plant production of a new- 
type thickener-stabilizer for 
water phase plastic and rubber emulsions. 
The acrylic material is especially recom- 
mended by Wica for thickening latex, 
acetate, polymers 


synthetic 


polyvinyl and acrylic 
used in textile, paint and paper processing. 

Suspending and _ stabilizing properties 
are said to be superior, and it is claimed 
that no buffering is necessary for adjust- 
ing viscosity over a wide pH range. pH 
and viscosity drifts reportedly are elim- 
inated because of the ability of the product 
to remain stable over cxtended periods 
of storage. 

The new product is available in drums, 


tank cars and tank wagons. 
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@ Carobene R 


Buschman Products, Inc, 369 Lexington 
Ave, New York 17, N Y, manufacturers 
of Carobene cold-water-soluble print thick- 
ener, have brought out of the laboratory 
another new-type gum for Rapidogens 
only—Carobene R. 

This is a one-package product, also 
based on locust bean gum. It is said to 
require no starch or gluconate additives. 
Penetration is perfect and the possibility 
of coagulation, which is more character- 
istic with Rapidogens than with most 
dyestuffs, is completly absent, it is claimed. 

By a new process, Buschman has chemi- 
cally modified locust bean gum into a 
new combination for Rapidogen 
which is as cold-water soluble as their 
other Carobene types (D and G), The 
price is within the range of the other 
Carobene types. 


use 


Samples from pilot operations 
available from Buschman at present. Pro- 


are 


duction quantities are expected to be 
available shortly. 


@ ACCO Psychronditioner 

Available now for use in any labora- 
tory where close control of temperature 
and humidity is required, is the ACCO 
Psychronditioner. This machine was de- 
veloped for Pressley and Micronaire Labs 
to meet criterion for cotton testing set 
down by Earl E Berkley of Anderson Clay- 
ton & Company, Inc. It is distributed by 
Air Conditioning Industries Co, Houston, 
Texas. 

As manufactured, it reportedly provides 
positive and accurate control of the psy- 
chrometry (temperature and relative hu- 
midity) of air in the testing laboratory 
regardless of outside weather conditions. 
It is said to meet the requirements of close 


Especializacion 


— SPANISH FOR 


OPECIALIZATION 


Acco Psychronditioner 


tolerances in operation, as well as low 
operating and maintenance costs. It is 
claimed to be the only psychrometric sys- 
tem known that will meet the exacting 
conditions laboratory at a 
mechanism is 


small 
The con- 
tained in a compact housing (69” x 92.5” x 
28.5”). All that is required to operate the 
unit is to connect it to water, drain, elec- 
tricity, and steam (or hot water), and to 
the ducts for distribution of the condi- 
tioned air. 


The ruggedness of construction and 
simplicity of operation inherent in the de- 
sign of these units is said to make it prac- 
tical to ship them great distances, and 
have them put in operation by personnel 


of a 


nominal cost. 


untrained in air-conditioning operation. 

The ACCO Psychronditioner, while 
constructed as a self-contained unit, is not 
to be confused with the so-called “pack- 
age unit” type air conditioner. It is rather 


a “method” of air conditioning adapted 
fer a specific purpose. 

Latest design revision permits a choice 
of different instrumentation. Proportion- 
ing controls give plus or minus 2% rela- 
tive humidity and plus or minus 2°F, 
Closer control may be obtained with reset 
type instruments, Depending on the labor. 
atory needs, the psychroniditioner may be 
constructed of metal to resist corrosive 
atmosphere. It may be built to utilize any 
type of heating energy, such as steam, 
electricity or gas. 


@ Ucon Vacuum-pump Lubri- 
cants 


Ucon vacuum-pump lubricants, pro- 
duced by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co, a Division of Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Corp, 30 E 42nd St, New York 17, 
N Y, are serving to dissolve troublesome 
gums and sludge-forming contaminants in 
evacuation air in diverse applications, in- 
cluding the processing of textiles. 

Chemically, Ucon lubricants are poly- 
alkylene-glycol derivatives. They report- 
edly have unusual resistance to forming 
sludge, varnish, or coke at high tempera- 
tures; vacuum pumps run with little 
smoking. 

They are supplied with or without ad- 
ditives in a range of viscosities from 50 
to between 60,000 and 90,000 SUS at 
100°F. These lubricants are said to have 
high indexes, low stable pour 
points, and excellent lubricity. They are 
noncorrosive to metals and have no harm- 
ful effects on gaskets and seals, it is 
claimed, 


viscosity 


Technical information on Ucon lubri- 
cants is available from Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N Y. 


IN ANY LANGUAGE, 


~ PEERLESS «< SPECIALIZATION 


om PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY, INC. 


521-535 North Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey 


Manufacturers of Dye Colors since 1916. 


Export Representative: 


Herbert Lorenz, Inc., 


World Traders 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Cables 
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